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Is Program in 
Connecticut 


Socialist Legislators to Push 
Laws for Workers; On 


Important Committees. 


By Abraham Knepler 
RIDGEPORT. A program 
of legislation 


social to be 
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introduced into the General As-| 


sembly was drawn up in Bridge- 
port at a conference Sunday 


attended by the Socialist State; 


Executive Committee, the Legis-; 


lative Committee, the Socialist 
legislators, and Mayor Jasper 
McLevy. In addition to the 
passage of the proposed legis- 
Socialist. representation on the 
_commissions created to carry out 
on 


other important commissions al- 


‘ ready in existence. 
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The legislative program calls for 
a state tax on incomes over $5,000; 
an old age pension law; a study in 
power and light rates with the 
ultimate aim of public ownership 
of utilities; a state constitutional 
convention to provide more equal 
and democratic’ representation in 
the General Assembly; a commis- 
sion to study plans for proposed 
health insurance for the people of 
the’state; prison reform; improve- 
ment of the minimum wage law, 
and ratification of the Federal 
Child Labor Amendment. 


Socialists Win Important 
Committee Assignments 
HARTFORD. — Important com- 


> mittee assignments have been given 


to Bridgeport’s five Socialist legis- 
lators, with representation on the 
Labor, Finance, Humane Institu- 
tions, Cities and Boroughs, Roads, 
Rivers and Bridges, Senate Ap- 
pointments, State Library, New 
Counties, and Federal Relations 
Committees. Two Socialists 
tained important chairmanships. 

Senator Albert E. Eccles has 
been named chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Humane Institutions, 
which plans a comprehensive con- 
struction program of new institu- 
tional buildings, serving the double 
purpose of providing aijequate care 
for more inmates and of providing 
employment for a considerable 
number of the state’s unemployed. 
Eccles is a member also of the 
Education and State Library com- 
@nittees. 

Senator Audubon J. : 
cialist floor leader, was made chair- 
man of the Committee on Federal 
Relations, and was named a mem- 
ber also of the Committee on 
Roads, Rivers and Bridges; Senate 
Appointments; New Counties and 
County Seats. Senator John M. 
Taft is on the Cities and Boroughs 
Committee, which will handle most 
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Secor, So 


Louis Waldman 
| Who introduced the first bill for 
la comprehensive system of social 
iinsurance in the New York Legis- 
lature in 1918, 


Meyer London 
Socialist Congressman, who intro- 
duced bill for full system of social 

insurance in 1916. 











Victor L. Berger 
Socialist Congressman, who intro- 
duced first Federal old age pension 

bill in 1912, 
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By Louis Waldman 
New York State Chairman, 
Socialist Party 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S 

message to Congress on unem- 
ployment insurance and old-age 
pensions marks an epoch in the 
struggle for social legislation. 
The principles set forth in the 
message are thoroughly sound, 
even if there is room for disagree- 
ment on this or that detail. This 
message should now insure the 
passage of an unemployment insur- 
ance law by. the New York Legis- 
lature. There remains only the 
necessity of seeing to it that the 
New York law contains sound 
standards not only good in them- 
iselves, but. to set an example to 








the other 43 states whose legis- 
latures meet this year. 

The President’s statement that 
“we pay now for the dreadful 
consequences of economic insecur- 
ity—and dearly,” is an admission 
which will arouse the admiration 
of those who are willing to learn 
from experience; and the truth of 
this admission cannot be success- 
fully denied by conservative critics. 

The Socialists should be par- 
ticularly happy because the Pres- 
ident’s message is the triumph of 
an idea which they advocated for 
a quarter of a century. They 
were the pioneers in the move- 
ment for social insurance. 
Twenty-three years ago Victor 
L. Berger, Socialist Congressman 
from Milwaukee, sponsored a 


Many Years of Earnest Socialist Work Bring Concessions 


federal old-age pension bill. 
Nineteeen years ago Meyer Lon- 
don, Socialist Congressman from 
New York, sponsored a federal 
social insurance measure. And 
seventeen years ago, in the State 
of New York, the Socialist dele- 
gation sponsored the first social 
insurance bill ever introduced in 
the state legislature. 

It is gratifying to Socialists to 
know that political and _ social 
measures which were advocated by 
them yesterday and which were 
sneered at and derided as vision- 
ary, are to be translated into reali- 
ties today. 

While we regret that action on 
health insurance for the time 
being deferred we are glad that 

(Continued on Page Three) 
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Scenes in Washington 





By Benjamin Meiman 
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_city of Bridgeport, and 
Business 


Labor and Unfinished 
committees. : 

On the» Labor Committee, also, 
has~ been named Representative 


labor’s interests will have vigorous 
champions. Representative Harry 
G. Bender, Socialist, has been ap- 
pointed to the equally important 
Finance Committee. 


Cali-; 





Our Washington Correspondent 


have refuted charges against him. 

The court referred to these con- 
tentions as charges and 
criticized the answer set up by the 
Attorney-General of California as 
failing meet the issues pre- 
sented, Chief Justice Hughes noted 
that the state’s answer defended 
the charge of denial of Due Process 
of Law in holding Mooney with 
the contention that the acts 
omissions of a prosecuting attorney 
could not, of themselves, amount 
to a denial of Due Process. 

On the 
“Without attempting 
to deal with the question at length, 
deem sufficient for the 
it purpose to say tl we 


serious 


to 


or 


this score said: 


court 


we it 
preser 


unable 


at P 
at are 


to approve this narrow 


view of the 
Process. That requirement, in s 
guarding the liberty of the citizen 
against deprivation through i 
action of the state, embodies the 
fundamental conception of justice 
which lies at the base of our civil 
It 

requirement that cannot be denied 
to be satisfied by mere notice and 
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used 


state has cor 
ugh the pretense 
a trial which in truth is but 
as a means of depriving 
fendant of liberty through 
liberate deception of court and jury 
by the presentation of testimony 
known to be perjure¢ 

But the Supreme 
the plea 
habeas corpus because, as 
court says: “We do not find 
| petitioner has applied to the state 
court for a writ of habeas corpu 
upon the grounc stated in his 
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by the state may still remain open. 
petition is denied, but without 
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(Continued on Page Eight) 





Job Security Is 
Accepted in 
Principle 


No Matter How Ungenerous 
Law May Be, Its Intro- 


duction Is Significant. 

HE fact that the President 

the United States, and a Sen- 
ator known to be an Administra- 
tive spokeseman, sponsored a 
Social Security Bill together with 
a message laying down certain 
principles of social legislation, 
marks a remarakable victory for 
some of the things the Socialist 
movement has been striving for 
during a third of a century. 

The principles and ideas ad- 
vanced by the Socialists that. were 
ridiculed and considered so vision- 
ary that they were never even re- 
ported out of committee when in- 
troduced in legislative bodies, have 
now been accepted as a basis for 
a vast program of legislation by 
the Administration. 

With the details of the bills 
presented by Senator Wagner on 
behalf of the President we need 
not here concern ourselves; they 
are far from adequate and in 
many instances positively un- 
generous. Socialists and the La- 
bor movement will have some- 
thing to say about that feature 
of the legislation when hearings 
on the bill begin. : 

3ut about the principle back of 
the program there is but this to 
say, that the principles for which 
the Socialists battled for so many 
long, weary and discouraging 
years have been accepted now as 
sound 

Capitalism and capitalist spokes- 
men in all parties supporting the 
present ssytem, from moss-back 
reactionary to Progressives of vari- 
ous hues, vainly tried everything 
to meet the grave problems raised 
system in which there is no 
security the masses, 


by a 
for 
The Socialist indictment is com- 
pletely, triumphantly sustained. 
Capitalist society, unchecked and 
unrestrained, is unable to take care 
of those who do its work. There 
must be some form of social re- 
sponsibility, some recognition that 
SO iety as a responsible 
for the welfare of those without 
whom it could not exist. 
Charity has been tried, 
failed. A dole been tried: 
made work has been tried. Direct 
and indirect relief have been tried. 
Now nothing left but what 
Socialist have maintained 
that society as 
ponsibility for 


whole 
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gererous, and does not include 
Socialists and the labor move- 
gut to 

the prin 
i have long con- 
tended we cal! attention to the fact 
that long, persistent, intelligent 
and tireless agitation will have its 
effect even though the party ad- 
vocating high ideals may still be 
a minority. 
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Enforecawsent of the 
The Road to 


Servile Mind Is s Not 
Emancipation 





VER a century ago the philosophers 
solved everything by asserting the 
“rights of man.”’ It was easy to under- 
stand. Some time and somewhere human 
beings made a mistake and thereafter 
everything had gone wrong. They had 
ignored the “rights of man.’ Restore 
these and there would be peace and 
happiness. Primitive man was contrasted 
with the noble aristocrat. The noble 
savage was preferred to the savage noble. 
Man in a “‘state of nature’’ was virtuous; 
in a state of civilization he was vicious. 
So, back to nature and “‘natural rights.”’ 
The whole theory was an explosive 
that helped to destroy the Bourbon 
monarchy and other feudal oligarchies, 
but the theory had no basis in fact. ‘Its 
authors thought that there were ‘natural 
rights” 
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mistake had been made in the past, but 
the theory was purely speculative. How- 
ever, believe it or not, it was not rammed 
down any person’s throat. The human 
mind was open to challenge it and it was 
challenged in the succeeding years. Had 
it been enforced by a dictatorship when 
its advocates were successful, much fruit- 
ful thinking and investigation would have 
been lost to mankind. 

A reading of Nazi or Bolshevik 
literature reveals another form of this 
utopianism. “Like an infant’s food, one 
must receive his ideas from the “‘leader.”’ 
It comes stamped and standardized. We 
are saved from doing any thinking of our 
own both because it is dangerous and 
because it is unnecessary. Why think 
when others will do it for you? Brains 
are superfluous baggage except for the 
leader. If you have any, don’t use them. 
Like Ernest Crosby's soldier who finally 
died in an asylum, “I do not think; | 
obey.” 

Of course, an empty intellectual life 
may also have its tragic humor, as in the 
case of the youngster whose experience 
is told by Eugene Lyons in the last 
number of ARISE. He went on a vaca- 
tion. for several months with the latest 
truth fixed in his mind. When he re- 
turned he found that it had given way to | 
another entirely different truth fixed by! 
the leader. Truth had become falsehood 
and falsehood had become truth. 

Did the youth accept the second ver- 
sion? He did. So would any of our 
readers under similar circumstances. He 
is not permitted to think within a range 
of Bolshevik thought, to say nothing of 
a range outside of it. So it is with the 
Nazi rank and file in Germany. 

All the rules of scientific exploration 
are violated by these two methods. The 
first means sentimental wishing, and the 
second means the third degree. Science 
is shackled and the servile mind is the 
outcome of the order, “Mind and be 
servile."” This can never be the road to 
human emancipation. 





BEN HANFORD DEAD 25 YEARS, YET 
HIS SPIRIT STILL TNSPIRES 
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Of him Eugene V. Debs wrote: 
“Ben Hanford was a perfect type 
of proletarian revolutionist. He 
had the clear head of a philosopher 
and the brave soul of a warrior.” 

Socialism is life, said Ben Han- 
ford. Until I joined the Socialist 
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movement I had never really lived, 
And it was true. With a flaming 
proletarian eloquence that has 
jnever been equalled in this coun- 
jtry, with a pen tipped with fire, 
}with a soul ablaze with devotion 
to his cause, Ben Hanford, the 
plain workingman, gave himself 
to Socialism and left a memory 
that will be kept green so long as 
men and women serve the cause 
to which he gave his life. Today, 
on the occasion of the quarter 
centennial, we reprint the Profile 
of Hanford that appeared in these 
columns some years ago: 
The Father of Jimmie Higgins 

“Jimmie Higgins” . . 

It sometimes happens that the 
name of a man becomes so inter- 
twined with the name of a fictitious 
character that the one becomes 

4\ symbolic of the other. And to tens 
; of thousands the name of Jimmie 
Higgins is known as the symbol of | 
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- By Ben 


COMRADE who shall 
called Jimmie Higgins be- 
that is not his name, and 
shall be styled a painter for 
the very reason that he is 
not a painter, has perhaps had < 

greater influence in keeping me 
up my work in the 
movement than any other 
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person. 

Jimmie Higgins is neither broad- 
nor thick-chested. He 
pretty nor strong. A 
little, thin, weak, pale-faced chap. 
A poor dyspeptic, asthmatic epi- 
leptic. But he is strong enough 
to support a mother with equal 
physical disabilities. Strong 
enough to put in ten years of un 
recognized and unexcelled service 
to the cause of Socialism. 

What did he do? Everything. 

He has made more Socialist 
speeches than any man in America. 
Not that he did the talking; but 
he carried the platform on his bent 
shoulders when the platform com- 
mittee failed to be on hand. 

Then he hustled around to an- 
other branch and got their plat- 
form out. Then he got a glass of 
water for the speaker. That 
same evening or the day before he 
had distributed handbills adver- 
tising the meeting. 

Previously he had informed his 
branch as to “the best corner” in 
the district for drawing a crowd. 
Then he distributed leaflets at the 
meeting, and helped to take the 
platform down and carry it back 
to headquarters, and got sub- 
scribers for Socialist papers. 

The next day the same, and so 
on all through the campaign, and 
one campaign after another. When 
he had a job, which was none too 
often, for Jimmie was not an extra 
good workman and was always 
one of the first to be laid off, he 
would distribute’ Socialist papers 
among his fellows during the noon 
hour or take a run down to the 
gate of some factory and give out 
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JJIMMIE HIGG 


Hanford 
Socialist leaflets to the employeeg 
who came out to lunch, 

What did he do? Jimmie Hi 
gins did everything, anythir 
Whatever was to be done, THj 
was Jimmie’s job. 

First to do his own work; 
the work of those who hae 
come wearied or negligent. Jimn™* 
Higgins couldn't sing, nor dance, 
nor tell a story—but he could DO 
the thing to be done. 

3e you, reader, ever so great, 
you nor any other shall ever do 
more than that. Jimmie Higgins 
had no riches, but out. of his 
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poverty he always gave something, 
his all; you, reader, ever so 
wealthy likewise generous, 
shall give more than 


be 
and 
never 
that. 
Jimmie 
front seat 


had a 
he 


Higgins never 
on the platform; 


|never knew the tonic of applause 


nor the inspiration of opposition; 
he never was seen in the fore- 
ground of the picture. 

But he had erected the platform 
and painted the picture; through 
his hard, disagreeable and thank- 
less toil it had come to pass that 
liberty was brewing and things 
were doing. 

Jimmie Higgins. 
pay, how reward this man? What 
gold, what laurels shall be his? . @ 


How shall we 








There’s just one way, reader, 
that you and I can make good 
with Jimmie Higgins and the likes 
of him. That way is to be Ihe 
him. 

Take a 
let go. 

Think how great his work, and 
he has so little to do with. How 
little ours in proportion to our 
strength. 

I know some .grand men and 
women in the Socialist movement: 
But in high self-sacrifice, in match- 
less fidelity to truth, I shall never 
meet a greater man than Jimmie 
Higgins. 

And many 
him. 

And may they have more of him. 


fresh start and never* 
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Socialism while Ben Hanford, 
Jimmie’s creator, is... but a name. 

But to those who have been in 
the Socialist movement a quarter 
of a century or more the name of 
Ben Hanford evokes a living, a 
throbbing reality. Dead 25 years, 
his old comrades-at-arms cap still 
hear his eloquent voice, can still 
thrill to his great spirit and to the 
beauty of his character. 

Ben Hanford was a little printer 
who learned his Socialism from 
life itself and who was steered into 
the party by Fred Long and Abra- 
ham Cahan. 

For many years he had been a 
wanderer. Born in Cleveland, Ohio, 
he hé begun his career as a 
printer at the age of 18 on the 
Marshalltown, Iowa, “Republican,” 
and then drifted into every part of 
the United States earning his living 
at his trade in the authentic tra- 
dition of his craft. 

In his early thirties, during the 
terrible depression of 1893, he was 
he was a little bet- 
He had nothing 

And then So- 


down and out; 
ter than a tramp. 
to hold him to life. 
cialism came to him. 

In Philadelphia he had heard 
Fred W. Long, another great char- 
acter in the early days of So- 
cialism in America, and he had 
heard Cahan lecture in the same 
city. Back in Washington he at- 
tended a meeting of union at 
the Typographical Temple on G 
Street, and he took the floor during 
the discussion period. He spoke a 
few minutes, and when he sat 
er a fellow printer said: “Ben, 

I didn’t know you a Socialist.” 
Ben denied it in the vigorous lan- 
guage of which all printers are 
masters—but he was. 

Shortly afterwards he was work- 
ing in New York and living in 
Brooklyn. There, in a - boarding 
house, he met three rare souls at 
the dinner table—Charles L. Fur- 
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alls 


are 


H. Matchett and 
Julius Gerber. The four became 
fast friends, and organized So- 
cialism gained a great recruit in 
Hanford. 

Speaking of the time that So- 
cialism had given him inspiration 
and something to live for, he said: 


“Next to Socialism the hart 
thing on earth working fo 


Socialism.” 

Almost on a chance the Socialists 
named him for Governor of New 
York in 1898, and he amazed every- 
one by his energy, his eloquence 
and his willingness to go anywhere 
and do anything and everything 
for his cause. He ran again for 
Governor in 1900 and 1902, for 
Mayor in 1901, and for Vice- 
President with Debs in 1904 and 
1908. In his campaign in 1904 he 
outdid himself in glorious and in- 
spired’ eloquence. 

In 1902 the printers on the old 
New York “Sun” struck, and the 


man, Charles 


is 





union literature for that epie¢ battle 
was all written by Hanford; he 
moved everyone by the fire, the 
cogency and the inspiration he put 
into his writing. Old-time printers 
still talk of that battle and of Han- 
ford with pride and joy. 

He was sent by the party into 





Idaho and into Pennsylvania dur- 
ing terrible industrial battles, and 
he spoke and wrote on what Hh 
saw. He wrote with « pen tipped 
with fire, and this unlettered pro- 
letarian became one of the greates} 
pamphleteers the American So- 
cialist movement ever developed. 

Toward 1905 his health began to 
fail, but no pain could quench the 
fire of his noble spirit. His writing 
became more inspired, his spirit 
more in flame for his cause. 

“Let me thank you,” Eugene 
Wood once said to him,.“for what 
you have done for Socialism.” 

“I have done nothing “for So- 
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_ “ABRAMOWNTSCH GIVEN 
“WARM WELCOME HERE 


5 RRAPHAEL ~ ABROMOW ITSCH, 

leading Russian Social Demo- 
crat and member of the Executive 
of the Labor and Socialist Inter- 
national, received a warm welcome 
upon his arrival Tuesday on the 
Berengaria to begin a lecture tour 
for the Educational Committee of 
the Workmen’s Circle. He was full 
of optimism and hope for the 
future and ultimate triumph of 
Socialism in Europe. 

A namber of comrades met the 
liner at Quarantine, and a large 
delegation of party, trade union 
and Workmen’s Circle officials 
were at the pier when the ship 
docked to welcome Abramowitsch 
to America. 

Comrade Abramowitsch had a 
good deal to say on the world So- 
cialist’ and labor situation, with 
which he is thoroughly familiar, 
and consented to write several 
articles exclusively for The New 
Leader. He begged, however, to 
be given time to prepare them, and 
his first article will appear here 
next week. 

Comrade Abramowitsch wil] 
speak principally for the Work- 
men’s Circle, but it is possible that 
he will also speak tor the party. 
He speaks Russian, French, Ger- 
man, English and Yiddish equally 
well. 


Socialist Party Welcomes 
Abramowitsch to the U.S. 


OMRADE RAPHAEL AB- 

RAMOWITSCH, member of 
the Executive of the Labor and 
Secialist International, received 
the following radiogram as his 
Ship approached the shores of 
the United States: 

SOCIALIST PARTY OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMER- 
ICA SENDS HEARTY FRA- 
TERNAL GREETINGS AND A 
SINCERE WELCOME TO THIS 
COUNTRY. MAY YOUR VISIT 
BE BOTH ENJOYABLE AND 
SUCCESSFUL. 

(Signed) Clarence Senior, 

National Secretary. 
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(Continued from | Page One) 
the principle endorsed without 
reservation. We confident that 
once begun, the ment for 
comprehensive system of 
suratice will be irresistible. 
social benefits from such a system 
will be its own advocate and 
promoter. 

The great 
President’s plan goes 
than the allowance of money bene- 
fits to the unemployed “and the 
aged, important as that undoubted- 
ly is. With a system of unemploy- 
ment insurance and old-age pen- 
sions in operation, will for the 
first time, as a government, really 
know something about 
the workers of the count 
the rise and fall in unemployment, 
the exact number of its 1 
shifts and changes due to v 
economic and techn 
We will know about th 
ket and we will be 
intelligently to I 
problems affecting 
remove this fi 
from the sphere 
happy guesses. 
knowledge. 

Viewing the rapid moveme: 
social legislation and its Sansone 
ing consequences, it fair to 
say that as a result great 
suffering brought on de- 
pression, there may i in 
our country lasting social reforms, 
the enactment of which has been 
long neglected. 
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following is a brief sum- 
the proposals for 
social legislation now before 
Congress. They have been re- 
duced to their bare essentials so 
that our readers may be able to 
understand the proposals 
that are buried mass of 
details. 

Non-Contributory Pensions 

Those over 65 years without 
means of support will become 
eligible. Beneficiaries not required 
to contribute. Congress is asked 
to vote $50,000,000 for the year 
beginning July 1, and $125,000,000 
each year thereafter in aid of state 
systems, the Federal Government’s 
monthly contribution to be limited 
to $15. 


basic 
in a 


' worker’s 





Compulsory Old Age Pensions 
A national system for those 
under 65. Beneficiaries required to 


! depending 
Pee . akes 
payments he makes. 
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Payments to inerease 
each five years for twenty years, 
to begin January 1, 1937. Em- 
ployers will pay 1 per cent of each 
pay for five years, 2 per 
cent for five years, 3 per cent in 
the next period, then 4 per cent, 
and finally 5 per cent in 1957. Half 
of these percentages will be paid 
by workers, which will finally be 
214 per cent for each worker’s 
wage. Limited to states cooperat- 
ing with the Federal Government. 

Payments Begin in 1942 

Contributions begin January 1, 
1937, and first payments on Jan- 
uary 1, 1942, to permit the fund 
to accumulate. To be eligible for 
a pension a worker must be 65 
and must have made 200 contribu- 
tions to the fund. His pay may 
range from $7.50 a month to $60, 
on his wage and the 


contribute. 


This Is the Government’s Plan 
For Forms of Social Insurance 


Voluntary Saving System 

A government proposal to éstab- 
lish a voluntary system of old age 
insurance. Workers may buy gov- 
ernment policies insuring them a 
life income beginning at 65. “The 
primary purpose of the plan,” the 
government declares, “is to offer 
persons not included within the 
compulsery system systematic 
and safe method of providing for 
their old age. It could also be used 
by insured persons as a means of 
supplementing old age income pro- 
vided under the compulsory plan.” 

Cost of the Program 

The plan contemplates an initial 
cost of $100,000,00 for the Federal 
Government the first year and 
$218,000,000 the second year. It is 
expected that thereafter the con- 
tributions from workers and em- 
ployers will bring the total to 
$2,500,000,000. 
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(Continued from Page One) 

IF WE HAD PREVAILED PO- 
LITICALLY THOSE PRINCIPLES 
WOULD HAVE BEEN PUT INTO, 
EFFECT AND IN A FAR MORE 
ADEQUATE MEASURE LONG 
AGO. 

IF WE WERE 
THAN WE ARE THE BILL 
WOULD HAVE COME FROM}! 
OTHER QUARTERS LONG AGO, 


STRONGER | 





a} 
al} 


The | 


AND WITH FAR MORE GEN- 
EROUS PROVISIONS. 

AND AS WE GROW POLIT- 
ICALLY, AS OUR INFLUENCE 
SPREADS THE BILL, EVEN AS 
IT STANDS, WILL BE MADE 
STRONGER AND MORE ADE- 
QUATE AS TIME GOES ON. 

Socialists were the first pro- 
{mote the idea of social insurance. 
It was—and is—a fundamental part 
of the Socialist program. . Social- 
ists were the driving force back of 
the idea of employers’ liability, or 
Workmen’s Compensation, and _ it 
Soc Party that drove 
after legis- 
has become 
states and 
The laws 
iple are 


the fact 


to 


the ialist 


through 


was 
legislature 
lature the idea that 
enacted into law in 47 
the District of Columbia. 
enacted under that prince 
by no means adequate, but 
that the principle was established 
is highly important, and a vindi-} 
cation the toil the Socialists | 
jhave flessly put 
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In 1912 ate Victor L. 
3erger, Socialist Con pew sd ena 

| Milwauk lwaukee,introduced a Federal ol 


age insurance measure; that was 
laughed into a Congressional pig- 
eonhole; maybe some aged mem- 
ber of Congress who is now sing- 
songs of praise to President 
Roosevelt might oblige by taking 
Serger’s bill out of the resting 
to which he helped consign 
order to demonstrate to the 
world where credit 
Yes, indeed, said, 
you, Victor, 
sand years will 
to such things. 

In 1916; Meyei 
Congressman from 
troduced H.J. RES. 
the appointment of a 
to Prepare and Recommend’a 
for Establishment Na- 
tional Insurance Fund and for the 
Mitigation of the Evil of Unem- 
ployment. There on the desk 
before me the stenographic report 
of hearings on that bill, and fas- 
cinating reading it too. The 
idea of social responsibility for 
those who are victims of the evils 
inherent in capitalist society had 
not yet penetrated even throughout 
the Meyer Lon- 
don was ah It was 
a delightful argu- 
ment who 
r ught 


place 
in 
whole 


0 
due. 
they we like 

but never a thou- 

America get around 
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London, Socialist 
New York, 
158, calling for 
Commission 
Plan 


in- 


the of a 


lies 


is, 


movement, 
ad of his time. 
earing, fine 
made, some men 
known better made 
fools hemselve and there 
matter rested. (Until a year later 
Congress, in the War | 
Insurance, da policy 1 
one of the 4,000,000 DOV 


labor 


the 
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issue 


lrawn into service.) 


Principle of Job Insurance Accepted 
In Social Security Bill 


a brilliant young 
of the New 
named Louis 


| Two years later 
Socialist membei 
York Legislature 

Waldman undertook to make a 
study all forms of Social In- 
surance, and to prepare a bill that 
serve a model for the 
whole country. It was a remark- 
able of work, and if enacted 
it would have put New York at the 


proce tor 


of 
could as 
pie ce 


. . > 
head oi 


el f: 


the ssion social 
Under rules of the 
the bill was printed. . 
and promptly forgotten by the 
statesmen in Albany. It was not 
even reported out of committee. 

Meanwhile, for many years good 
old James H. Maurer had striven 
in the Pennsylvania legislature 
sn out of it old-age security, 
until his own  rockbound state 
placed him at the head of a com- 
mission to make studies looking 
toward such legislation in the 
future 
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WARIS SUICIDE! 


| By aeager General John F. O’Ryan 
(FE) a t } 
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SOCIALISTS LEAD FIGHT 
FOR PUBLIC OWNERSHIP 


EW. ROCHELLE, N, Y.— 
Public ownership of power 
plants is not used as a “threat” 
to compel private utility corpora- 
tions to lower rates, Dr. Eugene 
H. Lehman, president of the 
Westchester Council of Utility 
Rate Committees, has told Floyd 
L. Carlisle, head of the ‘Consoli- 
dated Company who 
spending large amounts of con- 
sumers’ money in publishing let- 
ters to Mayor LaGuardia as paid 
advertisements in a frantic at- 
tempt to hold on to the power 
trust’s privilege of mulcting the 
people. 

“We are determined,” said Dr. 
Lehman, “to own and operate our 
own plants regardless of what you 
may do!” This is a plain and un- 
equivocal ‘declaration, contrasting 
with LaGuardia’s talk of “threats” 
and “yardsticks.” 

A year ago, however, 
Westchester Council was formed, 
municipal operation of power 
plants was advocated as a means 
of bringing pressure to bear on 
the Power Trust. Westchester So- 
cialists, invited to participate in 
this movement to arouse the con- 
sumers, urged the council to go 
on record for public ownership 
forthrightly. But its leaders 
thought such a stand was too 
radical. Leonard Bright and Car} 
O. Parsons of the party’s public 
affairs committee continued to 
press for a position in accord with 
the Socialist Party platform. Both 
organizations united in backing the 
Dunnigan bill, permitting munici- 
palities to build their own plants, 
which passed by the Legis- 
the utilities’ bitter 
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despite 
opposition. 

In the 


lature 


recent election in West- 
chester the Council of Utility Rate 
Committees backed Stanley W. 
Church, Democratic candidate for 
State Senator, who refused to de- 
clare for public ownership, believ- 
ing the idea “too radical” for the 
“wealthiest suburban community 
the United States.” Jacob 
Jay, Socialist candidate, ridiculed 
Church's position and throughout 
the campaign challenged the Dem- 
to stop pussyfooting. Jay’s 
on this outstanding is- 
country attracted wide 
served an educa- 
Charles Solomon, 
atori ial candidate, also made 
major contribution in attacking 
Democratic Party’s attitude on 

this question in speeches made in 
Yonkers, New le, Mount 
r and White 
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campaign 
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AnInternational Review of the 
Socialist and Labor Movement 


of the World 


By William M. Feigenbaum 
British Labor’s Foreign Policy 


HE British Labor Party is fully aware that within a 
. year or so it may form the government of Great 
Britain, and therefore its pronouncements on internat‘onal 
affairs are state papers of the highest importance. Two 
important documents outlining the party’s policy on for- 








eign policy and on war and peace are therefore deserving | 


of careful attention. 


“Labor and Labor alone,” one of the manifestoes says, | 


“knows the heavy price that must be paid for Peace, and 
is prepared to pay that price. Labor means business with 
the League [of Nations] and peace. Our attitude is fun- 
damentally different from the mere lip-service to the 
League being paid by many of the orthodox politicians. 

“In the grim enterprise of mastering the forces that 
make for war only Labor is capable of raising and lead- 
ing a great mass movement, a movement made formid. 
able by overmastering conviction, and putting into its 
hand the effective instrument of a clear and courageous 
policy. ‘ 

“The fundamental idea for which Socialism stands js 
that peace must be conceived of as a positive, constructive 
enterprise, as the building up of a Cooperative World 
Commonwealth, that international anarchy is as mucn 
the enemy of Socialism as economic anarchy, and that to 
have peace we must subordinate national sovereignty to 
world institutions and obligations.” 


A Federation of the World 


HE Labor Party is pledged by its party Constitution 
“to assist in organizing a Federation of Nations for 
the Maintenance of Freedom and Peace.” 

The party believes the League of Nations, imperfect 
though it may now be, is the agency through which to 
work. “The League is a mere instrument, a means to 
an.end. Its action or inaction at any given moment is 
the resultant of the policies of the governments of mem- 
bers of the League and no Government has more 
influence at Geneva than the British.” 

The idea, then, is to use the League, and to capture 
the governments that make it up; today the President of 
the League is a Socialist, Rickard J. Sandler, Swedish 
Foreign Minister. 

“Labor believes we must abjure once and for all the 
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How Three Men Seek 
the Way to Perfect Truth 





HREE articles appeared in 

the New York Times of 
Sunday, January 20th, that had 
no formal connection with each 
other but that should be ‘read to- 
gether to get an important pic- 
ture. One was a news item from 
Berlin; another was a scientific 
article by a world-famous an- 
thropologist, and the third was 
|by an astronomer. 
| The news item reported that 
| Bernhardt Rust, Commissioner of 








| Education, has decreed that from 
jnow on all university students 
must devote their first two se- 
mesters to Nazi “racial science.” 
The Commissioner outlines in-ad- 
vance what the courses will dem- 
onstrate. It will be recalled that 
this Rust, prior to the installation 
|of Hitler, was a high school teacher 
|removed from his job because of 
| progressive mental deterioration 
due to syphilis. Now, being a de- 
voted follower of Hitler, he is ab- 
solute dictator of every school, 
university, museum, opera house, 
symphony orchestra and art gal- 
jlery in Germany. 

The second item was a long ar- 
ticle by Sir Arthur Keith, noted 
anthropologist, who tells of the 
{quest of scientists for the origin 
of the human race; and the third, 
by Waldemar Kaempffert, tells of 
| the researches of scientists into the 
|chemical composition of planets. 
Sir Arthur tells a fascinating 
| story of his own fifty years’ pains- 
| taking research, examining count- 
jless thousands of prehistoric 
|skulls in every, part of the world, 
| accepting theories as working bases 
|for further research, rejecting them 
when he found they did not hold 
| water, comparing notes with other 
|scientists working in Java and 
| Kenya, in Siberia‘ and Devon, in 
Australia and in Yucatan. The ar- 
lticle gives an amazing picture of 





old negative backward-looking, competitive idea of main- 
4 - ‘ | careful, selfless work, devoted men 


taining the ‘balance of power’ as th final goal of British 
foreign policy. That idea is based on the belief in state 
absolutism, international anarchy and the inevitability | 
of war. In its place Labor resolutely substitutes as its 
goal in foreign policy the constructive, positive, forward- | 
looking idea of a Cooperative World Commonwealth. . . .| 
The idea of the Cooperative World Commonwealth is | 
based on the Socialist faith in the Brotherhood of Man, | 
on our belief that we can and must build a new world- 
wide society on the crumbling ruins of the class and | 
nation-bound old order.” 

There follow detailed planks of the Labor Party’s pro-| 
gram for cooperation with the League of Nations, and 
then the following highly important sections: 


General Strike 
“F ABOR is fully cognicant of the various implications 


rike against war. The present Standing 
which states 


+ 
if 


of a general s 
Order 8 (h) of the Trades Union Congress, 
that a Specia] Congress should be called in the event of 
danger of outbreak of war, covers the position; and in 
spite of the psychological difficulty of taking action once 
the war has roused, the means 
of dealing with such situation. The inde- 
pendent trade union movement uch countries as Ger- 
Austria, ete 1] 

t their »vernments 
other countries, such as Jay 
‘ - 


spirit been provides best 


a lack of an 
general 
| In 
the trade union organi- 


ts 


many, Italy, make the calling of a 


omnS Bp . : a 
stl against g an impos lity. 


rike 
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zation too weak to be able to restrain government. 


action come 


unde1 
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possibly 


mignt 
strike 


made 


sible that 


“Tt 


from 


IS quite pr agg 


of th countries general 
such circumstancse could not 
by the trade unions in those countries 

“The responsibility for stopping war ought not to be 
Every citi 


zen who wants peace and every other section of the La 


some se 


be effective 


placed upon the trade union movement alone, 


bor Movement must share the responsibility of any or- 


ganized action that might be taken to prevent war. 

“There is no alternative to the collective Peace system 
except a relapse into international anarchy, a race in 
armaments and, sooner or later, war or revolution. or 
both. Development of the collective system is the only 
policy that holds out any hope of producing a warless 
world, of preventing war by organizing Peace. Those 
who reject this policy, to whatever political camp they 
belong, can never suggest any alternative which is not 
based on the assumption that war is inevitable which is 
not directed solely to proposing what should be done after 
war has broken out.” 


There follow details of the far-reaching and intensive | 
campaign the party and unions are pledged to undertake | 


the moment war threatens. 


| constantly rejecting theories 


digging into the earth, studying 
| fossil remains, checking up, and 

found 
to be untenable. Sir Arthur indi- 
cates that scientists often work 
for decades, and then find they are 
barking up the wrong tree. Noth- 
ing’ sacred except intellectual 
integrity, for the sole object of 
their labors is to find the truth... 
or at least the way to truth, 

Similarly, the article on 


is 


the 


| planets indicates the same painful 


research. Instruments measuring 
the heat of the sun on the planet 
Uranus; spectroscopes to discover 
the chemical make-up of Neptune 
and the rings of Saturn re- 
search the very’ conception of 
which makes the layman’s hea 
whirl. 
In both fields of exploration 

is significant that nothing is 
tled, nathing is taken for granted; 
everything subject to furthe 
research and recheck and discov- 
ery of new facts. 


¢ 


set- 


is 


i 
And out of such quest for the} 
; to ob-! 


truth, out of such devotion 
jective science has come the prog 
ress of mankind out of the jungles 

. into wl er we have today. 

In Nazi Germany: we have a Rust 
who takes from an ignoramus like 
Hitler a pre-digested idea about 
racial “purity” and the origins of 
peoples and who makes that pre- 
digested preconception the compul- 
sory basis of all science and schol- 
arship. Nothing that does not con- 
form to that pre-digested notion 
can be taught in the country of 
Ostwald and Helmholtz; nothing 
that would even seem to lead schol- 
and scientists to follow thei 
own researches to their logical 
conclusions will be permitted so 
long as Germany’s inspiration is 
Hitler, and Hitler’s ideas are the 
fountain-head of Germany’s policy. 

And it must be understood that 
these ideas on race, fantastic and 
idiotically false as scientists (even 
'in Germany) know they are, are 


tev 


ars 


purely political conceptions. If they 
do not stand up the whole basis 
‘of Hitler’s rule of Germany must 


of necessity fall down. 

And here we have a character- | 
istic of all dictatorship, whether | 
Hitler’s or Mussolini’s or Stalin’s. 
Ideas and conceptions are accepted 
beforehand, and facts are adjusted 
to suit. In the Soviet Union. polit-| 
ical and economic conceptions come | 
out of the Kremlin, and woe to 
anyone who does not accept them! 
Out of the 168,000,000 people in| 
Russia, outside of the ruling group, 
not one man or woman may read a 
line in a newspaper, book or maga- | 
zine, listen to a speech from a plat- 
form or radio, look at a movie or) 
play, or engage in any literary or| 
scientific work that does not meet 
the approval of the ruling group 
and that is of necessity a pre-con- 
eeption in history, economics, or 
race. And no matter how intelli- 
gent Hitler, Stalin or Mussolini; 
may be, no matter how exalted the 
ideals that animate one or another | 
of them, it is humanly impossible 
for anything to result except in- 
tellectual stagnation. 

It may be of little immediate} 
moment whether or not a Keith 
or a Kaempffert is permitted to} 
pursue researches in Germany or 
Italy in these critical days. Whether 
there is uranium in the atmosphere 
of Uranus or solium in the gases 
of the sun; whether or not the 
Piltdown Man antedates the Sin-} 
anthropos may butter no bread in 
Berlin. But if all intellectual en-/| 
terprise is harnessed to the chariot | 
of a preconception that is part of| 
the basis of a dictatorship all) 
thought will of necessity die, and 
the human race will tend to slip 
back into barbarism. 

No dictatorship can survive free 
discussion. Dictatorships, in their 
very nature, must lay down certain | 
“lines” that all must follow on} 
pain of exile, imprisonment or} 
death. Whether the “line” is ra-| 
cial idiocies, like those of Hitler, | 
Rosenberg or Rust, or economics, 
like whatever theories Stalin hap-| 
pens to hold at the moment, does| 
not matter. The important thing | 
is whether the human mind is to! 
be free, or not. And the human 
mind cannot be free in a dictator- 
ship, no matter how noble its pro- 
fessed ideals. 


A Candidate for Oblivion 
Speaks His Little Piece 


A little over a hundred years! 
ago Massachusetts and Connecticut 
maintained a_ state-kept church. 
The pastors who obtained their 
salaries from public taxation 
fought to the last ditch for the 
union of church and state. Legis- 
jlative sessions were opened with a 
state-kept preacher delivering an 
| “election sermon.” Where _ the 
}preacher ended and the politician 
began was a problem that has 
;never been solved. The state graft 
‘of the kept pastors was ended 

t the third decade of the nine- 
century, smashed by the 
nian “infidels” while the 
1ers mourned the end of the 











teenth 
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preac 
public. 

; The Rev. J. Harvey Murphy of 
Hudson, N. Y., recalls the history 
of these two states in a recent ser- 
the 
peace 
he thundered. 
elevate man- 


Socialism is enemy. 


achieve 


mon. 
“How can we by 
means of plunder?” 
“How can we hope t 
kind by means of anti-moral prop- 
aganda?” More thunder. “How 
ridiculous tell the that 
all sufferings and inequalities are 
due to capitalism and that their 
condition in no way the result 
of their own errors!” Thunder 
and lightning! 

Cheer up, Rev. Murphy. When 
the working class is free of the 
capitalism you support, as your 
brothers of old Connecticut and 
Masachusetts fought for their state 
graft, the world will continue in 
its orbit and you will be as for-| 
gotten as Theodore Dwight who} 
jthundered that the Jeffersonians | 
jintended to throw all women into} 


a common stew. 


oO masses 
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lunemployed, the twenty million 


'“No,” replied Henry, “you So-) 
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This article, dealing with the must agree to 
economic aspects of the Townsend $200 within thirt 
Revolving Pension Plan, is of par- criminals, howev 
ticular importance at this time, sioned. 
because of the introduction of So-| The cost of the 
cial Security Legislation in Wash- raised through a ¢ 
ington. Is the Townsend Plan to, That, dear rea 
be considere? an alternative to,and substance of 
that legislation, or is it just an-|and outstanding 
other plan? This article serves as proposed in this 
an appetizer for the series, “Amer- about the rehabil 
ica Gropes for Utopia,” that will . political and econq 
begin in an early issue, |not propose to i 

nr +private ownershi’ 

IMMIE HIGGINS and Henry} production and digg 

Dubb were discussing the, Private profits, 
preblems of the eleven million} The Townsend 

child of Dr.-F. 
kindly gentle 
Beach, California. 
famous crops, 
brought up this 
a bumper crop 
signed to cure e 
tical and economi 
body politic. EF 
sunny California. 
Incorporated, he 
‘State their happy 
And in this ferti 
send Plan was p 
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nostrum to deli 
elder generatiof. 
popular song, “q 
the Poor House,” 
ing piece of mysic 
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make the institu 
digent museums 
stored such ob#e 
the old rocking ¢ 
remind us of ou 
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All good citize 
| planned society. 
are between ten a 
unemployed in t 
say that the plan 


on relief and the debt burdens. | 
“Don’t you think it would be a 
good plan to scrap the capitalist 
system which is the cause of all 
these evils?” asked Jimmie. 


cialists are Utopians. We have} 
ether plans to cure our economic 
ills.” 

Henry is right. The adherents 
of the capitalist system have othey 
plans. Right now the most promi- 
nent the so-called Townsend 
Plan. 

How would you like to be able 
to quit work some day and travel, 
play golf and do only the things 
you want to do? How would you 
like, when you are 60 to have a 
check for $200 arrive every month 
for the rest of your life? There 
is a plan that seeks to make it 
possible. The Townsend plan, sup- | 
ported by millions of people in this 
country and now being urged upon 
Congress, provides that the Fed- 
eral Government shall pay each 
man and each woman over sixty 
a monthly pension of $200. The 
only restrictions are that if you 
are over sixty and have a job you far-reaching imp 
must retire from such gainful em-|the central aim o 
ployment and, furthermore, you!from the preven 
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well be the establishment of such 
guidance and control] over our eco- 
nomic life as will lessen the likeli- 
hood of devastating and socially 
harmful unemployment. 


We are having a maze of pro- 
posals which attempt to indicate 
how depressions may be averted 
and the planning process improved. 
The good and the bad, the wise and 
the stupid, the fundamental and 
the superficial, the opportunists 
with a special motive and the dis- 
interested seekers for the public 
welfare, are hopelessly intertwined. 
It is therefore of peculiar interest 
to us, as a contribution to clarity, 
to summarize and compare the sig- 
nificant features of some of the 
more important planning pro- 
posals. 

The American economic plan- 
ning movement is still in its in- 
fancy. It has not yet gone beyond 
the promotional stage. The apha- 
betical agencies set up by the Gov- 
ernment give adequate confirma- 
tion to the well-grounded belief 
that we have yet to learn a great 
deal about planning. America 
thinks; almost primarily of regional 
and national planning and only 
rather tentatively of international 
(world) planning. America does 
not wish to imitate Russia. While 
its whole movement seems to be 
stimulated and inspired by the 
Gosplan, our country is eager to 
develop its own American plan- 
ning as a special type of planning. 
American planning as it is visual- 
ized in the present literature on 
this subject does not foresee pure 
state (or other) Socialism nor any 
other form of collective organiza- 
tion. 

Most authors of American plans 
hasten to assure us that their pro- 
posals contain no Socialism, Com- 
munism and in some cases fascism. 
They want to be sure that their 
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Fourteen Dollars ana 
,One Hundred Billion — 


| Review of and Comment on 





MAN who is in_ himself 
utterly unimportant fiappens 
Ito own a $1,000 Baltimore 
jand Ohio railway gold bond, 
icalling for interest of 4% per 
cent, to be paid in gold in the 
amount that went into a dollar 
;as of the time of the sale of the 
ibond; that is the usual “goid 
|clause” in gold bonds. 


There came a time when our 


man received a credit of $22.50— 


or 4% per cent for six months’ : 
interest—in payment of his cur-!%ations—government 
the ‘eral, state and municipal, county, 


rent coupon. But he told 
B. & O. that the $22.50 was the 
value of the gold at the time he 


{has jurisdiction not only over -the 
jlaw and the decisions of lower 
jcourts, but upon all public policies, : 
which would indeed be a political 
revolution of the first magnitude. 

For if the youth gets his four- 
,teeen dollars it would mean that 
,all obligations entered into in the 
United States prior to Roosevelt’s | 
devaluation of the dollar would| 
have to be met not on the basis 
jot 100 cents on the dollar but on 
ithe basis of about $1.69 on the 
dollar. And when those obli-!| 
debts, Fed- 


jane international; private loans, 
| bonds, mortgages and all the rest 


bought the bond, while with the|0f it—are totaled up, and if the 
|gold devaluation proclaimed by the Supreme Court decides strictly on 


| President he was entitled to $36, 
the dollar having been fixed at 
about 59 cents’ worth of gold, and 
;would the B. & O. kindly enclose 
|check for $14 more to make up the 
|difference in 1984 dollars between 


the gold content of the kind of; Within a few thousand light-years 


dollar he was entitled to under the 
“gold clause” and the kind of dol- 
lar he was getting? 

| The B. & O. laughed at him, 
and so he hired a young lawyer to 
get his $14. The case went through 
all the courts, and it is in the 
Supreme Court now. By now the 
suit is no laughing matter, and 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States is wondering whether to 
decide strictly in accordance with 
the law—which would mean that 
the young man would get his four- 
teen dollars—or with that vague 
entity known as Public Policy; 
which would mean that the Su- 
|preme Court would take the revo- 
|lutionary step of deciding that it 





| proposals will receive a respectable 
(hearing in the press and among 
| the press and among the “substan- 
tial” classes. Besides the planning 
movement there is a widespread 
opinion here that the actual crisis 
|is nothing more than a normal 
| cyclical crisis aggravated by polit- 
|ical and psychological circumstances 
(for example: an unbalanced 
budget or tinkering with the cur- 
|rency), but open to the traditional 
remedy of the natural re-establish- 
ing forces of competition on a free 
market. They want to treat the 
present emergency by Public Works 
programs and unemployment re- 
lief. 


| Another equally widespread opin- 
!ion believes in the near end of cap- 


italism and does not see any possi- 
| bility of a successful planned econ- 
!omy without a radical change of 
the present economic system. 

It from latter viewpoint 


the 


is 


that the writer wishes to analyze ; 


the so-called Townsend Plan. The 
Townsend Plan ortant, not 
so much for what poses but 
because it has won th: f 
many people throug! 
land. The real danger in this pro- 
posal is that it mislead 
the people, as do most temporary 
economic plans, and 
general confusion about the 
auses periodic breakdoy 
yf the capitalist ssytem. 

The re: i 
Townsend old-age pension plan 
following two features: first 
idea is an extension of some of the 
retirement in 
tion; and, second, plan embod- 
the monetary of the 
inflationists and 
These latter 
thought believe 
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jand we’! 
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| Hillquit n a debate 
;r1o 


; years 
opera- | 


creditors.” | 


| placed 


the law, and if the obligations are 
met on the basis of $1.69 on the 
dollar, the extra obligations might 
| very easily rise to the stagger- 
jing total of from $100,000,000,000 to 
:$250,000,000,000; nobody can guess 


{just how much. 

| And it is entirely possible that 
if there is such a decision, and if 
;Ppayment is pressed and attempts 
are made to collect in full, the 
capitalist system may not be able 
'to stand the burden. 

Now, consider these facts: 

Man needs food, clothing, shelter, 
transportation, education, amuse- 
ment, and so forth. We have the 
raw materials, and we have the 
scientific knowledge and mechan- 
ical equipment and skilled labor 
to convert the raw materials into} 
the things the human race needs 
for a wholesome, useful and happy 
life. 

To complicated 
living and creating 
the device of 
as a conveni- 


carry on the 
business of 
we have invented 
credit, supposedly 
ence. But credit, once a con- 
venience, has long since become 
the end in itself, rather than an 
aid to that end. Credit, finance and 
the other entanglements tend to 
assume a greater and a greater 
importance, until the object has 
long ago been lost in the tangle | 
of credit machinery and manipu- 
lation, and the thing designed in 
the first place solely as a con- 
venience has become the be-all 
and end-all of our complicated 
existence. 

And if the Supreme Court votes 
to give our friend his fourteen 
bucks, and if the logical implica- 
tions of that $14 award are car- 
ried through, would it not be the 
most colossal, the most cosmic jest 





of the ages if this over-complicated 
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orem that spans the earth 
its far-reaching arms were 
jlapse and fall into ruins under the 
i of fourteen dollars! 
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remark 
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is enemy of Socialism many 
ago. 
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crime and wondering 
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rris Hillquit said: 
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evitable be 
to steal. 

“You a law against 
stealing, you can lecture him on 
the immorality of stealing, you can 
preach a sermon on the sin of 
stealing, and you will accomplish 
nothing. 

“But if you give him bread, he 
will no longer steal.” \ 
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Editor’s Corner 





Events Here and Abroad, 
Critical and Otherwise 


By James Oneal 


Questions and Answers 


J. O. J., Oklahoma. We have received several inquiries 
like yours regarding the new paper, “Producers’ Alliance 
News,” published in Oklahoma City, and the Oklahoma 
case in general. We natice that the publication office is 
not given and that its mail is received through Box 273, 
Oklahoma City. Its editor A. E. Bowen while the 
paper represents The National Producers’ Alliance. 

This organization is declared to be “a nonpartisan po- 
litical organization. Its one aim is to select candidates 
for public office who are pledged to a program.-that will 
solve the problem of distribution in this country and rey 
store to our people the opportunity to work and receive 
honest pay for their work.” The paper declares that it 
has “confidence” in Governor Marland and it hopes to 
“see harmony prevail at the state capitol” between “the 
Governor and the Legislature.” That is as much as we 











is 


lean get of its program. 


On organization the paper declares that “We have 
built a powerful organization, the greatest ever known in 
Oklahoma, and ten thousand of our members have agreed 
to act as precinct committeemen. If these men and women 
are in earnest—if each one will secure one subscriber a 
month for this paper—we will abolish poverty and estab- 


jlish justice in Oklahoma.” 


We notice that seven cartoons of John Baer which had 
appeared in the American Guardian are again used in 
this paper. Whether this connects the two publications 
in some intimate relation we do not know. 

We do know that in the post-war period an organiza- 
tion with similar purposes was formed in Oklahoma and 
through its “nonpartisan” action it became a group in the 
Democratic party. It helped to elect Jack Walton Gov- 
ernor and Walton was impeached and removed from office. 
He turned out to be an ordinary political hack and the 
masses who helped to elect him were left holding an 
empty bag. What else can be expected by forming an- 
other organization of this kind is beyond our ken. 

As for the investigation of the Guardian and the So- 
cialist Party in that state, it was to have been made at a 
state convention several weeks ago but it was postponed. 
Since then requests have come-from- Oklahoma that the 
investigation be secret and that no publicity be given to it. 
The writer of this column who made the compliant has 
declined to agree to this request. He has nothing to con- 
ceal from the party membership and he hopes that no 
party member in that state has anything to conceal. 

Moreover, for several weeks articlse have been appear- 
ing in the Guardian presenting what is alleged to be the 
history of the Socialist movement in that state during the 
post-war period. The articles also consider events and 
actions that come within the range of the investigation. 
One side is being presented to the readers of the Guadrian 
and this has been going on for several weeks. 

It is astonishing that a weekly publication is being 
used to present one side of matters that are yet to be 
investigated and-yet it insists that when the investigation 
occurs it should be secret, that party members be ex- 
cluded, and that no publicity should be given to the pro- 
ceedings. This would be a back stairs proceeding that 
cannot be tolerated a Socialist movement. Unless the 
investigation is conducted in broad daylight it should be 
abandoned. 
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we have received this stuff from its authors. 

J. W. H., Jr., Michigan. “I am not a Communist be- 
cause I cannot subscribe to some of their dogmas.” That 
is, you have reached a half-way roadhouse on the road to 
Communism and yet you expect us to compromise with 
this sick bolshevism of adolescents. We are “dogmatic” 
yet your letter implies your only objection to bolshevism 

is “some dogmas,” not all of them. Be consistent. 
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Buffalo Local 
B » 

acks Expulsion 

Of Fi 
Ive 
UFFALO.—Five members of 
the Revolutionary Policy 

Committee were expelled by Lo- 
cal Buffalo last Sunday at a 
largely attended membershing 
meeting. Under the local con- 
stitution the executive committee, 
a delegate body, had voted ex- 
pulsion with only two «members 
dissenting and the expulsions 
were approved by the member- 
ship meeting after a thorough 
discussion. Herman J. Hahn 
and William Chamberlain, tw 
of the expelled group, presented 
their case before the vote was 
taken. 

After the executive committee 
had acted the members of the lo- 
cal R. P. C. were given an oppor- 
tunity to disband and to repudiate 
advocacy of insurrection. Twenty- 
one members replied in a docu- 
ment reaffirming their views, ex- 
cept four who declared that while 
they did not accept the “ideology” 
of the R. P. C. they believed that 
members should have the right to 
advocate them. The _ remaining 
cases are still pending. The local 
Communist group distributed a 
circular in favor of the R. P. C. 
at the meeting. 

James Oneal appeared at the 
hearing as a member of the state 
committee at the request of Local 
Buffalo. Hahn read the following 
section of the Detroit Declaration 
of Principles on the ground that it 
approved armed insurrection: 

“If the capitalist system should 
collapse in 2 general chaos and 

_confusion, which cannot permit 
of orderly procedure, the Social- 
ist Party, whether or not in such 
a case it is‘a majority, will not 
shrink from the responsibility 
of organizing and mainiaining a 
government under the rule of the 
producing masses.” 

Chamberlain concluded the argu- 
ment for his group by: making the 
following statement to which no 
member of the group made any 
objection: 

“We are not Communists with 
a large C; we are Communists 
with a small c.” 

James Battistoni, Robert A. 
Hoffman and others participated 
in the discussion and James Oneal 
summed up for the state commit- 
tee. The local press hs been 
filled with stories of the dispute 
for a week or two, the 
trend being that it was a personr] 
one between Hahn and others. Be- 
cause of this situation, Oneal drew 
statement regarding the is- 
involved. The statement fol- 


is 


general 


up a 
sues 
lows: 

“The controversy in 
falo of the Socialist Party is 
one of individuals or personal rival- 
ries or a contest for power by in- 
dividuals. This controversy has be- 
come general in a number of states 
and the party members are taking 
their stand irrespective of individ- 
uals. It is a controversy over basic 
principles of the Socialist move- 
ment and its settlement will deter- 
mine whether the party favors 
Communism and its methods of 
conspiracy and armed insurrection, 
or whether it favors Socialism 
through intelligent organization 
and education of the masses. These 
two fundamental conceptions can- 
not be reconciled. With knowledg« 
of this irreconcilable conflict over 
fundamental issues it is ridiculous 
to assume that leaders are respon- 

i for the conflict. 

“The Revolutionary Policy 
mittee, which brought these issues 
into the- party, an organized 
group within the Socialist Party. 
It is a party within the party. As 
such it comes into conflict with the 
party because it propagates Com- 
munist theories and methods with- 
in a Socialist organization. 

“Beeause of this dual organiza- 
tion and advocacy of Communist 
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(Continued from Page Five) 
people who are eligible to receive 
pensions under the Townsend 
plan. At $200 per month for each 
person pensioned the plan would 
cost the first year $24,000,000,000, 
or $2,000,000,000 a month; in addi- 
tion we would have to allow for 
the cost of administration of the 
plan. This colossal sum has to be 
raised by a general sales tax. Re- 
tail sales this) past year have been 
about thirty billion dollars. So to 
raise the money needed to pay) the 
pensions it would be necessary to 
impose an eighty per cent tax. 
This means that on a ten per cent 
article the housewife would pay a 
tax of eight cents, or a total of 
eighteen cents. 

The palpable unfairness of this 
scheme is that it places the burden 
of supporting the poor upon the 
shoulders of the poor. Of the goods 
consumed in this country 71 per 
cent purchased by the low- 
income classes who spend the bulk 
of their earnings for food, cloth- 
ing and shelter. Those in the up- 
per income brackets spend com- 
paratively little for consumers’ 
goods. _One can readily see what 
this sales tax would do to the: in- 
comes of the workers. And _ it 
must be remembered that every 
other form of taxation would still 
continue. The total tax bill of the 
nation already amounts to over 10 
billion dollars and is taking about 
of the nation’s income. 

The Townsend plan advocates 
propose only a 10° sales tax. 
This would raise only 12% of the 
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amount needed. It would, there- 
fore, be necessary to raise prices 
80%, and this in terms of purchas- 
ing power would decrease the pen- 
sions from $200 to $25. No mat- 
ter how you figure it, the pensions 
would be’ taken out of the hides of 
the 34 million workers. According 
to a recent study made by’ Walter 
Rautenstrauch (“Who Gets the 
Money?”) 34,131,000 persons were 
engaged, in 1932, in ‘agriculture, 
mining, manufacture, construction, 
power, transportation communica- 
tion. Of this number 17,279,000 are 
classified as producers, receiving 
wages and salaries, 16,852,000 as 
“overhead.” In 1932, approximate- 
ly one-half of the employed pop- 
ulation made a living by producing 
goods for which they received only 
one-third of the national income, 
while the majority of the’ other 
half made a living by various serv- 
ices for which they received two- 
thirds of the national payroll. 

It of this latter de- 
velopment that we find that it fre- 
quently to distribute 
goods than to produce them. This 
creates a set of interferences which 
makes it more difficult for the 
producers to buy back the products 
they have created. From the re- 
sults of their labor are paid wages, 
salaries, rent, interest, dividends, 
royalties and profits. They are 
carrying the weight of the capital- 
ist order on their backs. And now 
it is proposed that they shall fur- 
ther themselves to support a 
new of non-producers, ten 
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ideas, the National Executive Com- 
mittee and the State Committee of 
the Socialist Party have condemned 
the Revolutionary Policy Commit- 
tee. The State Committee has also 
ordered the expulsion of members 
of the RPC. Local Buffalo has, 
therefore, expelled five members 
of the RPC. Local Buffalo has 
taken this action not only because 
it is opposed to Communism but 
because it knows that its charter 
would be and should be revoked 
by the State Committee if it did 
not so act. 

“Before expelling five members 
of the RPC, Local Buffalo notified 
the accused five that they could 
not retain their membership unless 
they dissolved their group of the 
RPC and repudiated the theory of 
armed insurrection as a means of 
bringing about Socialism. The ac- 
cused five replied on January 14 
in a document bearing the signa- 
tures of 15 other members. Of these 
15, four signed with the reserva- 
tion that they do not accept the 
RPC views but think this group 
has the right function in the 
Socialist Party. 

“After receiving this document 
the five accused members were ex- 
pelled from the Socialist Party. 
They had reaffirmed their approval 
f armed insurrection and refused 
to dissolve the local RPC. 

“There is some evidence that the 
RPC creation the Love- 
stone group of Communists and 
that it has brought Communist 
plants into the Socialist Party. 

“The Socialist Party always pre- 
serves the freedom of the members 
to urge changes in its program and 
volicy but it is not and cannot be- 
come a home for a variety of Com- 
munists, syndicalists and _ insur- 
rectionists whose programs and 
policies are in conflict with the 
basic philosophy and principles of 
the Socialist movement. If the So- 
cialist Party were to become a 
forum for all sorts radical 
groups and ideas, united action by 
the party would become impossible. 
The endless debates and conflicts 
would utterly destroy the party. 

“The Socialist Party will de- 
fend the right of these dissident 
Communists to have their own 
organizations, meetings and press 
but it will not provide them with 
its own organization, meetings 
and press to create chaos, con- 
fusion and prostration within 
our party. 
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“Local Buffalo will not tolerate 
Communism in any form. Twice 
in the past half century the Social- 
ist movement in this country has 
been nearly wrecked by insurrec- 
tionists. Advocacy of armed insur- 
rection has always attracted irre- 
sponsible fools, police agents and 
cranks. If the Communist elements 
in our ranks want again to experi- 
ment with this folly, it their 
right to do so, but we shall not 
permit them again to drag the 
movement into such an insane 
venture.” 
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New Leader Dinner 
in Paterson 


BIG New Leader dinner is 

being arranged by Paterson 
and Passaic Socialists on Satur- 
day evening, February 9. This 
affair will be held in the S and 
C Restaurant on Church Street, 
Paterson. 





Frank R. Crosswaith will head 
the list of prominent speakers 
and an enjoyable evening is 
promised. Large delegations of 
hungry Socialists are expected 
from Paterson and nearby towns. 

Reservations may be obtained 
from A. Dolder, Box 55, Great 
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million in number, who have at- 
tained the age of 60. It was 
Tolstoy who said that the capital- 
ists would do anything for the 
workers but get off their backs. 

To say all this not to say 
that a system of old-age pensions 
is not desirable. The aged, who 
through no fault of their own have 
been made the victims of the pres- 
ent economic order, must be pro- 
vided for. We must set aside re- 
serves, accumulated out of produc- 
tion and income, to take care of 
the aged and also of those grown 
old before their time under the 
strain of modern industry. But the 
burden must not be made the 
sole responsibility of the workers. 
Workers must understand that the 
Townsend Plans which provide for 
sales taxes and not income taxes 
are but alluring and deceptive 
schemes to bolster up a tottering 
economic system at the expense of 
the workers. In a sane society 
where goods are produced for use 
and not for private profit, it would 
not be necessary to set up old-age 
pensions based upon a system of 
sales tax imposts. 

If workers will hold clear in 
their minds that the true function 
of money to facilitate the ex- 
change of goods and services for 
goods and services, they will not 
fall victims to the various mone- 
tary schemes that perpetually arise 
in a capitalist society. They will 
understand that the eleven million 
unemployed and the twenty million 
on relief are in need not just be- 
cause they haven’t the purchasing 
power, money, to buy the goods 
they must have; they, the workers, 
will understand that these millions 
are in need because they are un- 
able to produce goods and render 
services which they could exchange 
with other members in society. 
These millions are in distress be- 
cause the owners of the tools of 
production do not find it profitable 
to have the goods produced at this 
time and therefore they deny the 
workers access to the machine 

Workers must understand that 
“money” in itself is not wealth but 
the representative of wealth. As 
a matter of fact in a capitalist so- 
ciety “money” is in the main noth- 
ing but a debt instrument, a prom- 
Of our money 90°% is 
money at all, on 
metals, but is manufactured by 
our bankers and by the banking 
machinery. This money, which has 
become the real circulating medium 
of the country, credit 
money or bank deposit money. 
bankers manufacture this ‘“coun- 
terfeit” money which they term 
“sound money” and charge the 
the 
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ber, why people who have grown 
old emselves in 


their declining years 


money. 


is one reason, among a 


cannot support t! 
and also why 
we get Townsend plans to help 
them. But in the long run the 
Townsend plans to 
benefit owners of industry, and 
particularly the bankers, who will 
that is 

tolks. 
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the cost 
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poor.” 

will make greater 
before be- 


The banker 
profits than ever 
cause they will furnish the 
“sound money” which will be 
paid out to the beneficiaries 
of the pension system, 


Clacesega Stages 
One-ManDebate 
On the NewDeal 


By Thomas W. Davis 

SPRING VALLEY, N. Y.—Com- 
rade August Claessens staged a 
one-man debate January 13 in 
Spring Valley on the question, 
“Will the New Deal Bring*Perma- 
nent Prosperity?” 

As chairman, I made what Claes- 
sens described as a pretty inef- 
fective defense of the New Deal in 
order to preserve the appearance 
of a debate. 

This was the first event in a se- 
ries on “Depressions—Their Cause 
and Cure” staged by the Work- 
men’s Circle. All the Democrats 
approached, either because they 
didn't know what the New Deal is 
about or because they lacked cour- 
age, turned down the request to 
debate the proposition. Their ex- 
cuse was, “Why Debate AFTER 
Election?” 

We know that the Democrats 
aren’t interested in whether. the 
working people enjoy a little secur- 
ity and a little prosperity or not 
as long as they can bask them- 
selves, in the comparative prosper- 
ity of tne public treasury after 
shey get into office. 

The brazen indifference of the 
Democrats or Republicans to ques- 
tions involving the welfare of the® 
people is not new, but it’s reveal- 
ing. 


AND NOW THIS MAY BE, 
CONTEMPT OF COURT 





i APPEARS that a lawye® 
named Colden, who used to be 
District Attorney of Queens 
County, is now a judge. He was 
appointed by Governor Lehman, 
ratified by the State Senate, and 
praised by Mayor LaGuardia. And 
now what we have to say here 
may be contempt of court, and if 
is make the most of it. 
It will recalled that Colden 
is the District Attorney who was 
so hot for the prosecution of Athos 
Terzani, whom the fascist Khaki 
Shirts were eager to railroad 
to the chair, but who was so no- 
toriously lukewarm in the prose- 
cution of Frank Moffer, self- 
confessed killer of the person for 
whose killing Terzani was tried, 
and of Art J. Smith, ecomic-opera 
Fiihrer of the Khaki Shirts. 

Even if that is forgotten—and 
who can forget that shabby epi- 
sode?—there is nothing in Colden’s 
record to recommend him for high 
advancement, except that there, 
were political considerations in- 
volved in promoting him. It is 
hard to what Governor 
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Leh- 
}man saw in this man except those 
political considerations. 
And occurs to one that 
no matter honest and~ per- 
sonally decent a man might be, 
he is in a rotten party, he 
the game of that party 
of what he thinks about 
in his own heart. 
And it further occurs to us that 
not be a bad idea to use 
relatively unimportant Colden 
to make when 

along and says 
man, “Oh, but he 
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Lecture Notes 


per Union Department of Se. 
losophy has announced the fol 
ectures Jan. 25, “The Impor- 
History—Lu- 
On 7 


Knowledge of 

. tt Dean Martin Jan. 27, 

rof. Scott Buchanan will lecture on 

The Nature of Institutions” and on Jan, 
Ret ' 


D> 
29tn 1 rm 
. ‘ * 

“The Economic Determination of Reli- 
gion” will be the subject of the lecture 
to be delivered by Dr. William E, Bohn, 
Sunday at 8:30. The lecture will be 
given under the auspices of the Free- 
thinkers of America in the headquarters 
of the organization, 155 E. Sth St. 
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The State Referendum Again 





By Julius Gerber 


OMRADE THOMAS’ letter last 
week impels me to reply. It 
seems that whenever the militants 
find tault with anything, Comrade 
Thomas runs to their rescue. 

sNot being on their mailing list | 
I did not see the letter they sent 
out about the proposed Amend- 
ments to the State Constitution. 
I am responsible for most of the 
amendments, and I can’t see why 
Comrade Thomas or anyone else 
should get excited about them, ex- 
cept on the theory that anything 
coming from the New York State 
Committee is bad. 

Let us see what 
ments propose: The 
ment proposes to make assess- 
as the pay- 
ment of dues. Only those who ob- 
ject to paying dues will object to 
this. 

The second’ amendment changes 
the time from six to three months 
for a member to be in arrears, and 
brings the State Constitution in 
line with the National Constitu- 
tion. Since the so-called militants 
are staunch upholders of the Na- 
tional Constitution, they surely 
ought to support this. 

The third amendment provides 
when and how members are en- 
titled to exempt stamps, which is 
not provided in the Constitution 
at present. What is wrong with 
this? 

The next amendment provides 
that the secretary of the local 
shall notify the state office when 
a member transfers to his local 
from another local. Surely no mili- 
tant can object to that! 

Then there is the 
providing that the state conven- 
tion elect five alternates to fil 
vacancies on the State Committee. 
This amendment follows the same 
line as the National Constitution. 
Would the militants and Comrade 
Thomas prefer to have the State 
Committee fill its own vacancies? 

The next amendment provides 
that a member of the State Execu- 
tive Committee must have an ex- 
cuse if absent from a _ meeting. 
What is wrong with that? 

The next amendment defines the 
status of a member suspended 
when found guilty on charges. 
There was no provision in the 
Constitution to cover this and it 
was subject to decision by the 
State Committee. We thought it 
better to have it in the Consti- 
tution; practically there no 
change. This was the rule and we 
prefer to be guided by the Consti- 
tution rather than by a ruling of 
the State Committee. 

The same thing applies to the 
next amendment, which defines the 
status of a member expelled or 
suspended who appeals to the State 
Committee from the decision of 
the Jocal. 

Much fuss is made about the 
next amendment to strike out the 
word “unofficial,” and Comrade 
Thomas made it a point of inquiry 


BEN HANFORD 


(Continued from Page Two) 
cialism,” snorted Hanford. “So- 
cialism has done everything for 
me. It gave me something te live 
for.” 

It was in this period that he 
wrote “Jimmie Higgins,” the story 
of the devoted worker for So- 
cialism who has become a symbol, 
and as the author of “Jimmie Hig- 
gins” Hanford will live as long as 
there are Socialists. 

During 1908 and 1909 his health 
failed rapidly. He wrote his daily 
pieces for the old New York Call, 
bringing them into the office and 
joking with his comrades with a 
voice high-pitched and crackin 
with pain. But like Jimmie 
gins he never gave up. 

He died January 24, 1910 
fore he passed he was in a de 
and imagined himself on a 
form, speaking to multitudes. 
mind cleared, and he 
pencil and paper. He wrote: “I 
would that my every heartbeat 
had been for the working class and 
throwgh them for all humanity.” 
That was the end... . : 
> That, and the sorrow of his com- 
rades and a Memory- and an in- 
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spiration that will live forever. 


to me. As I explained to Comrade 
Thomas, some twenty years ago 
when the primary law was passed 
providing that state convention 
delegates must be elected at the 
primary election, the party differ- 
entiated between the conventions 
composed of delegates elected at 
the primary by calling them 
“official” and the conventions 
called by the party organization 
by calling them “unofficial.” For 
practical purposes, it does 
make any difference, as we con- 
sidered the so-called unofficial con- 
ventions more official than the so- 
called official conventions, as 
as our organization concerned. 
The 
adopted the platform and nomi- 
nated the candidates which the so- 
called official conventions had 
approve. 


is 


not} 


unofficial conventions always} 
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THE NEW LEADER 


POGORELEC 70 TOUR 
FOR THE NEW LEADER 


Charles Pogorelec, Translator- 
Secretary of the South Slav Social- 
ist Federation and Editor of Prole- 
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The amendments providing how/% 
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special conventions may be called, 
or how the Constitution may be 
amended, or how state 
dums may be initiated, are simply 
clarifications necessitated by the 
growth of the party in the state. 
And try as I may, I can’t see why 
anyone, even the militants, should 
get excited and why Comrade 
Thomas, busy as he is, should take 
time to write a letter about it. 
Except, as I have said above, that 
Comrade Thomas feels he must 
come to the rescue of the militants 
whenever they have a bad case. 

In conclusion, I want to say that 
it does not matter much whether 
the amendments are adopted or 
not. In practice they have been 
operative, except that we prefer 
to have them in the Constitution 
instead of as rulings of the State 
Committee. Let me add that these 
amendments were ready to be sub- 
mitted to the convention, but when 
the state convention referred them 
to the State Committee, the latter 
—unlike the N.E.C.—felt that they 
should be referred to the members 
for a vote, and accordingly they 
are submitted to a referendum. 

I can assure Comrade Thomas 
and the rest of the members in 
this state that no one remained 
awake nights figuring out how to 
put something over on the mem- 
bership. These amendments were 
prepared in light of the experience 
and practice of the past years. 
And I can recommend, with a clear 
conscience, to the comrades to yote 
for them. 

And while we are talking about 
the party in New York State, I 
have just received from the Na- 
tional Office the stamp statement 
for 1934. I-notice that New York 
State furnished 37% of the total 
increase in the membership, while 
Illinois increased one whole mem- 
ber, and Wisconsin even lost mem- 
bers. It is not so very long since 
Comrade Thomas bemoaned the 
fact that New York was the only 
state that lost members, and lately 
we read that New York lost votes, 
while in reality New York was 
one of the few states where the 
Socialist vote increased materially. 

It seems that some comrades in 
the party enjoy kicking New York. 
While New York is not all that I 
would like to see it, it is not as 
bad as some people would like to 
make it. And were it not that we 
are hampered in every way by an 
organized group which stifles every 
activity and compels us to waste 
time on internecine fights, New 
York would do even better in every 
respect. It is a pity that Comrade 
Thomas should give his time and 
efforts to the support of this 
organized group. 


Friday, January 25th 

The American Socialist Quar- 
terly will celebrate the third anni- 
versary of its existence and launch 
an intensive campaign for sufficient 
subscribers to enable it to become a 
monthly at a meeting Friday night, 
January 25, at the Debs Audito- 
rium, 7 East 15th St. 

The subject the speakers will dis- 
will be, “For Theoretical 
in the Socialist Party.” 
speakers will be Norman 
Thomas, Devere Allen, Haim Kan- 
torovitch, Algernon Lee, August 
Tyler, and possibly others. David 
P. Berenberg; one of the founders 
and editors of the~ Quarterly, will 
preside. 
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tarec, the brilliant weekly paper of 
that organization, will start soon 
on a speaking trip for the Federa- 
tion and for his paper and The 
New Leader. 

Pogorec, who speaks equally well 
in English and the languages of 
Yugoslavia, will go to the Pacific 
Coast, beginning with New Mexico 
and California. He will then go 
to Oregon, and coal mining camps 
in Washington, such as Roslyn, 
Renton, Black Diamond, Cle Elum, 
Enumelaw, and possibly Takoma, 
Seattle and Spokane. From there 
he will go to Montana, speaking in 
Butte, Great Falls, Red Lodge, 
Washoe, Stockett, Klein and other 
places. Then to Utah, Wyoming, 
Colorado and Kansas. 

Comrades are urged to get in 
touch with Pogorelec and see to 
it that he able to visit their 
localities. 


Party Notes 


° . 
Illinois 

Sixth Cong. Dist. 
meets Feb, 2 to install officers, 
W. Roosevelt Road 

Open Forum at same address; 
symposium on_ significance of 
assassination, participated in by 
cialist, Communist and Trotskyist. 
8, “Socialist Program of the U.S.—The 
Commonwealth Plan,” Paul Porter. Feb. 
15, Clarence Senior on the Austrian Rev 
olution, with slides of last year’s fight 
ing. Feb. 22, symposium, “The Menace 
of American fascism.” 


New Jersey 

Passaic. Rand School Extension Course 
with Aaron Levenstein as in- 
structor, at Workmen’s Circle Bailding, 
50 Howe Ave., Friday evenings at 8:45. 

Branch 1 is preparing to enter the 
municipal election campaign in May. 

Following officers elected for ensuing 
year: Organizer, Irving Fischer; Secre- 
tary, Abe Simon; Fin. Sec’y and Treas., 
Herman Miller; Literature Agent, Ben 
Kraft; Labor Sec’y, Bernard Daly. 


New York State 

State Executive Committee. The S.E.C. 
held a special meeting last Monday eve- 
ning, and conferred with S. John Block 
in regard to co-operation in submitting 
proposals as a member of New_York 
City charter revision commission, It also 
selected representatives to attend Legis- 
lative hearings at Albany. Next regular 
meeting of the S.E.C. Sunday, Feb. 3 

Poughkeepsie. A meeting will be held 
at the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
Union Hall Sunday evening under the 
auspices of the Party Local. William E, 
Duffy will speak. 

Olean. Frank P. Loeffler is again on 
the job os financial seeretary. A drive 
is being made for the establishment of 
a iwunicipal electric plant. 

Aubarn. Local Cayuga County has re 
elected Walter O’Hagen organizer, 
Mrs. B. C. Mead as secretary, and Her- 
man Kromer as treasurer. The local has 
set out to double its membership. 

Westchester. The third annual mem 
bership convention will be held Sunday, 
Jan. 27, . at Debs Hall, 26 I 
Ist St., Vernon. Anntal reports 
will b> submitted by County Chairman 
Jacob Jay and Executive Secretary Leon 
ird Bright, who will offer recommenda 
tions for increased activity. 

A convention dinner will 
at 6 p.m, The speaker will 
Claessens 

Rockland County. At recent annual 
elections, the following were elected: 
Organizer, T. Davis; Ass’t Organizer, A 
Batten; reasurer, E.Draudt; Corr. Sec’y, 
J. Sauter: Rec. Sec’y, J. Schwalm; Lit 
Agent, I Albright Comrades Batten, 
Svensson and Sauter were elected to an 
Executive Committee. The Social Com- 
mittee was reelected. Local meets Thars., 
Jan. 31, in Svensson’s home, Palmer 
Ave., Nanuet, aft 8 p.m. Several mem 
bers of the local are working actively 
the Public Ownership League of 
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| Rockland County, a non-partisan organi- 
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zation which hopes to have the loeal 
gang of racketeers. called the Rockland 
Pavht and Power’ Co., out of the county 
within a year 
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Drive Starts on February 22 





HICAGO.—First to accept its 
quota in the 1935 United So- 
cialist Drive for $50,000 was New 
York State. The State executive 
Committee at its last meeting voted 
to accept its assigned quota of 
$10,000 and went unanimously on 
record to give the fullest coopera- 
tion in making the Drive a success. 

The action of New York was 
quickly followed by similar actions 
from the other side of the conti- 
nent when California and Wyoming 
enthusiastically accepted their 
quotas. Reports reaching national 
headquarters indicate that the 
United Socialist Drive is the first 
business on the agenda of meetings 
of state executive committees in 
every state in the country. 

Local quotas will be fixed by 
state commitees. This year as last, 
rroceeds will be divided between 
the national, state and local organ- 
izations, 

Every Socialist Party member 
should immediately get in touch 
with his branch, local or state sec- 
retary, or with national headquar- 
ters, to see what contribution he 
can make to the success of the 
Drive. 

Washington’s Birthday has been 
chosen as the opening day of the 
Drive, with simultaneous rallies all 
over the country. At the request 
of Daniel W. Hoan, Chairman of 
the Organization and Finance 
Committee, party leaders including 
every member of the National 





Executive Committee, will give 


their time during the opening 
week-end, February 22-25. 

As the Socialist city to havea 
made the most phenomenal growth 
during the past year, Bridgeport 
has been selected to launch the 
Drive officially in the east. In the 
mid-west Cincinnati will stage the 
opening rally. At the Bridgeport 
celebration, Fred Henderson and 
Norman Thomas will be the guest 
speakers, Thomas and Mayor 
Daniel W. Hoan will open the 
Drive at Cincinnati February 21, 
where they will be joined by Clare 
ence Senior and Maynard Krueger. 
Senior and Krueger will also be 
featured speakers at Louisville on 
February 22, Evansville February, 
23, and St. Louis February 24. 

Mayor Hoan’s schedule will take 
him to Indianapolis on the 22nd 
and Philadelphia the 24th, where 
he and Judge Jacob Panken of 
New York City have been asked to 
serve as guest speakers. Other 
scheduled meetings will bring these 
members of the N.E.C. to the east 
and New England: Leo Krzycki, 
Portland, Me.; James Oneal 
been asked to take two dates in 
Massachusetts; Powers Hapgood, 
Schenectady, N. Y., February 22; 
Syracuse, February 23, and New 
York City, February 24; Darling- 
ton Hoopes, Pennsylvania; Albert 
Sprague Coolidge, Vermont. 

On the west coast the Drive will 
be inaugurated by Tony Sender in 
Washington and Roy Burt, na- 
tional organizer, in California. 
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Features of the Week on 
(1300 Ke.) WEVD (231 M) 


Sun.—11 a.m., Forward Hour; 2 p.m., 
‘The Cantor’s Daughter,’ sketch with 
Lola Monti-Gorsey; 8, Don Carlos, “Poet | 
Philosopher”; 8:15, Jack Salmon, bari- 
tone; 8:30, Edith Friedman; 10, Sym- 
postu, 

Mon.—S8 a.m., 
with Jaeob S, 
Album. 

Tues.—8:15 p.m., Charlotte Tonhazy, 
violin; 8:30, Cecil Burrews, baritone; 
8:45, “Economic Planning-—Society in the | 
Making,” Prof. Walter E. Spahr, N.Y.U,, 
University of the Air; 10, New Leader! 
Review of the News, Dr. William Bohn; 
14:15, The Three Debs, vocal trio; 10:30, 
“Paris in New York,” music. 

Wed.—8 p.m., M. Maldwin Fertig; 8:45, 
‘The Unemployed and Emergency,” talk 
by Mary Fox; 10:15, “Education for a 
New Social Order,” Prof. John L. Childs 
of Columbia U., University of the Air; 
10:30, Selma Brite, songs; 10:45, Rose 
Kay, piano. 

Thurs.—8 p.m., Emergency Relief Bu- 
reau, talk; 8:15, Irish Blackbirds Orch.; 
8:30, Sylvia Bagley, soprano; 8:45, “Psy- 
choanalysis Today,” Dr. Sandor Lorand, 
Chief of the Mental Health Clinic,- Mt. 
Sinai Hospital, University of the Air; 
10:30, “The Wandering Tenor,’ songs; 
10:45, Lane and Anderson, songs. 

Fri.—S p.m., Travel Talk; 8:15, “Art 
of Enjoying Music,” Dr. Sigmund Spaeth, 
University of the Air; 8:30, Rhy 
Aces, vocal sextet; 10, Sketch, Leag 
for Industrial Democracy presenta 
10:30, Medical Hour, talk; 10:45, 
Bedell, cowboy songs. 

Sat.—10 a.m., “Voice of Locs 
music; 6:45 p.m., “A Mother’s Sacr 
sketch featuring Jennie Moskowitz; 
Metropolitan String Ensemble; 8:30, 
Studio Music. 


Columbia Tea Co. 





“Starting the Day Right,’ 
Jist; 4:45 p.m., Musical 














Order from your grocer this famous 
Russian Tea known to millions as 


“ZVIETOCHNI CHI” 





ORANGES FOR SALE 


ORANGES, sweet, juicy, sun-ripened on 
trees; picked, shipped same day. Delivy- 
ered express prepaid, $3.50 bushel basket. 
Tangerines, $3.75; Grapefruit, $3.00. Satis- 


faction guar. A. H. Burket, Sebring, Fla. | 
T LOVERS: 100,000 of the 
MU SIC finest records in the world 
on sale at 50c & 75c per record (values 
$1.50 & $2). The Symphonies, Chamber 
Masic, Operas of BACH, BEETHOVEN, 
BRAHMS, MOZART, WAGNER, etc. 
Mail Orders, Catalogue. THE GRAMO- 
PHONE SHOP, Inc., 18 E. 48th St., N.Y.C. 











Levin, State Hotel, 
California, for the 


So 


SEND 2¢ to IL 
San Fernando, 


}Ssance Casino Orchestra. 


18th A.D. Ball Jan. 26 


All out for the Grand Ball and 
Dance given by the 18th A. D., 
Branch 1, Kings, the Arion 
Pythian Temple, 937 Eastern Park. 
January 


at 
way, Saturday evening, 
26, at 8:30. 

Music and entertainment by 
Vernan Andrade and his Rennais- 
A good 


time and lots of fun is promised 


all who come. 





WORKMEN'S FURNITURE 
FIRE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY 


(ORGANIZED 1872) 


A co-operative Fire Insurance Society 
affiliated with the Cooperative League 
of America and operating under the 
supervision of the New York State 
Insurance Department. 


Why Pay Exorbitant 
Fire Rates? 
when our Society offers you 
HOUSEHOLD FIRE INSUR. 
ANCE AT ACTUAL COST 
Insur- 


A sae 
nnually 
10¢ for Every $100 ance 
irrespective of location or character 
of dwelling. 
Fire Losses Appraised Liberally 
and Paid Promptly. 


$75,000,000.00 Insurance 


in Force. 
$1,000,000.00 in Assets. 


$500,000.00 paid out in 
fire claims. 
60,000 Members. 


Upon admission every member must 
make a deposit equal to 81.00 for 

$100 of insurance. This deposit 
will be repaid infull upon withdrawal). 


For further information 
apply te the Main Office 
227 EAST 84th STREET 
New York City 




















booklet called Good Sense, Hard Times, 
Cause and Cure, and learn how to 
explain to Democrats and Republicans} 
what are our troubles, and the only} 
remedy for it and how to afwer all 
possible questions against Socialism.i 


WORKMEN'S CIRCLE 
75,000 MEMBERS 
The Largest Radical Working- 


men’s Fraternal Order 
in Existence 


$5,000,000 ASSETS 


100 Branches All Over the United 
States and Canada 
Insurance from $100 to $3,000 
Sick benefit, 15 weeks per year, at 
$8, $18, $23 and $28 per week. Many 
branches pay additional benefit from 
3 to $5 per week. Consumption 
benefit $400 and $600 or nine months 
in our own sanitorium, located in the 
most beautiful region of the Cats- 
kill Mountains—besides the regular 

weekly benefit. 

For information apply to 
THE WORKMEN’S CIRCLE 
178 Bast Brosdway, N. ¥-. City 

Telephone ORchard_ 46000 
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fantastic; cer- 

tainly it is ineredible that 
after all these years of agita- 
tion and discussion the ancient 
atrocity child labor still 
flourishes, and that we must 
journey t~ the legislatures of the 
various states to fight for the 
ratification of a child labor 
amendment. 

New York is one of the states 
which has not . 
ratified. The 
resolution to 
ratify was de- 
feated at the 
previous ses- 
sion of the 
le gis|]ature. 
Now _ sixteen 
more states 
are needed to 
put it over, 
and so in @ @ W, Klein 
few minutes 
Tl be on a train bound for the 
Capitol as a representative of the 
Socialist Party and the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers, to join 
with the throng of other organi- 
zations which are urging ratifi- 
cation. 

The census of 1930 showed that 
the textile industry alone em- 
ployed 20,625 children under six- 
teen years of age. This in an in- 
dustry which has an enormous 
unemployed and _  semi-employed 
problem. Ten years before that 
the situation in textiles was even 
more shocking with 54,649 chil- 
dren between the ages of ten and 
fifteen. For several years seven 
states had a higher minimum, but 
in general fourteen years was the 
minimum before the codes, and 
often it was indifferently enforced. 

Despite legislative reforms in 
some parts of the country, the 
great textile states — Massachu- 
setts, New - York, Pennsylvania, 
North and South Carolina — could 
hire children as young as fourteen. 
And despite our twelve or thirteen 
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And Still We Battle 
Against Child Labor 


By Gertrude Weil Klein 














million unemployed, and a_ half 
million more this year than last, 
according to the figures of the 
American Federation of Labor, we 
are still hammering away for rati- 
fication of a child labor amend- 
ment. I don’t think I need here 
say any more. 
%* * 
In my article last week two 
whole lines were dropped out. It 
should have read: “The first of the 
Gould railroad strikes was a spon- 
taneous strike. It had nothing to 
do with the Knights of Labor. The 
workers organized after the strike 
and then affiliated with the 
Knights. The second strike was a 
strike of the skilled workers in the 
trades assemblies only. The un- 
skilled workers refused to come 
out. ss 


* * . 


Even a suspected murderer gets 
a break if his victim or victim’s 
relatives are important people. 
Had Hauptmann been alleged to 
have kidnapped and murdered the 
child of parents of lesser note 
than the Lindberghs he would 
never have had the array of able 
attorneys to defend him. There are 
no fat fees in sight; indeed, the 
indications are that the attorneys 
are putting up the money for the 
defense themselves for a publicity 
that is practically priceless. 

How different the fate of the 
luckless youth in Jersey who re- 
cently murdered a relative in a 
blind rage! He had no money with 
which to hire a lawyer, and so the 
court assigned one for his defense. 
This busy gentleman did not in- 
tend to take much pains with the 
case. Instead the snapped at the 
defendant: “Make up your mind, 
make up your mind! Do you wanna 
go to the chair? Do you wanna 
boin?” The boy was close to col- 
lapse and did not know what to 
say. “Do you wanna take a plea 
or do you wanna boin?” the at- 
torney persisted. The boy pleaded 
guilty and went to prison for 
twenty vears to life. 





Behind the Scenes 





(Continued from Page One) 
NDER the Four Billion Works 
Bill, introduced last Monday, 
unprecedented dictatorial powers 
would be given President Roose- 
velt, and almost dictatorial powers 
were being used to railroad the 
bill through the lower House the 
day it was brought in. 

The bill gives the President full 
power to: 

1. Issue edicts, violation of which 
would be tantamount to felonies 
punishable with $5,000 fines, two- 
year. penitentiary sentences, or 
both. 2. Consolidate, redistribute 
or abolish existing governmental 
departments, establisk any new 
ones, or any corporations, he de- 
sired, and postpone demise of NRA 
or other emergency agencies till 
June 30, 1937. 3. Guarantee loans 
to the needy and make whatever 
grants, loans or contracts he saw 
fit. 4. Acquire by eminent domain 
any real or personal property he 
considers necessary to the purpose 
of the bill. 5. Transfer to any 
governmental department or cor- 
poration the powers heretofore de- 
scribed. 6. Between now and June 
30, 1937, spend the 4,880 million 
dollars not only for public works 
but in any manner he feels is 
adapted to accomplishment of the 
purposes of the act. 

Administration forces tried to 
push the bill through the House 
on Monday. The machine was well 
greased for riding roughshod over 
opposition. It was made clear that 
Chairman O’Connor, the high com- 
mand’s spokesman on the Rules 
Committee, suggested a closed rule 





limiting debate to one hour, ban- 
ning all amendments except those 
offered by the Appropriations Com- 
mittee and permitting only one 
motion to recommit. 

Representative Cox (Georgia), 
Dies (Texas), Lewis (Colorado), 
Smith (Virginia) and other Demo- 
crats kicked up so mich dust over 
the wording of the bill and the 
one-hour debate limitation that 
the committee adjourned without 
reaching a decision. Democratic 
members than went into huddle. 
Indications were the recalcitrant 
Democrats would win a compro- 
mise under which the committee 
would report out a rule permitting 
three hours’ debate and clearing 
the way for some “pork barrel”— 
oh, just a touch of it—to add 
flavor. 

By the time this appears the 
chances are that the House will 
have adopted the bill, but the real, 
the interesting fight may be ex- 
pected in the Senate. 

> o a 

OU wouldn’t think there would 
tactics in con- 
nection with such humanitarian 
legislation that dealing with 
economic security. Yet Representa 
tive David Lewis Maryiand 
vorked on unemployment insw 
ance in the previous Congress. He 
and Senator Wagner of New York 
introduced identical bills the 
previous Congress. When the new 
Administration program was 
drafted and offered this week, 
Wagner introduced it in the Senate 
and Lewis again introduced it in 
the House. A few hours after the 
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THE NEW LEADER 
By Norman Thomas 


TIMELY FORICS 


Atte twenty-five years and more of Socialist 
agitation the Administration is jamming 
through Congress a security program for the prin- 
ciples of which Socialists were pioneers. Senator 
Wagner, in support of part of that program, cites 
figures to show the immense funds which could have 
been accumulated in the 
’20’s for unemployment 
reserves on the basis of 
his bill. Shall Socialists 
and other lovers of justice 
therefore join in a great 
jubilee? Emphatically not. 
It cannot be made too 
clear that the President’s 
security program is going 
through Congress, not as 
an inadequate step in so- 
cial justice, not as a 
means of feeding labor’s 
army while it struggles 
on toward Socialism, but 
as a pitiful sop to keep 
the workers quiet. Its chief 
support comes from con- 
servatives who heretofore 
have damned all security 
legislation. Frankly, they 
support it because they are afraid 
legislation or of such impossibilist 
the Townsend Pension Plan. 

Listen to the editorial statement in the New York 
Times: “Merely to endorse them [the President’s 
bills] is not sufficient. They will have to be made 
like so many battle flags to lead the opposing hosts. 
If that is done with vigilance and with valor, there 
can be no doubt that the advocates of extravagance 
and individual gifts outright from the Treasury will 
be driven from the field.” Comment is superfluous. 


Norman Thomas 


of adequate 
legislation as 


An Inadequate Program 
Waat the TPresident proposes in his security 
program is grossly inadequate. It involves a 
federal expenditure in the coming fiscal year of 
something like a hundred million dollars as against 
nine hundred million dollars which we can afford to 
expend in getting ready for another war and 
thereby making that other war more likely. Our 
laws do not even enable us to catch up with the 
more advanced European countries. They do not 
yet include a proposal] for health insurance. So far 
as unemployment is concerned, it is true that if 
these laws had been in force during the decade of 
the ’20’s, as we Socialists wanted better laws to be, 
the plight of the unemployed would have been in- 
finitely relieved. But today little or nothing will be 
accomplished, for the simple reason that the unem- 
ployment insurance bill is nothing to those already 
unemployed. It merely provides 15 weeks’ inade- 
quate benefits to those who hereafter may become 
unemployed. Then they will be recommended to 
public works authorities by whom they will be em- 
ployed at less than the regular wage. All those now 
unemployed are to be dependent upon the cold mercy 
of a public works program at “security wage.” 
This is no plan for unemployment relief that is 











worthy of the name. It is instead a cold calcu- 
lation of the minimum that can be given to keep 
people quiet. 

Today what is necessary is not an unemployment 
insurance bill which shall take effect for the benefit 
of those now employed. It is not a bill based on 
actuarial calculations of the amount of a certain 
percentage payment by employers. What is needed 
is an unemployment indemnity bill, something on 
the order, let us say, of the Lundeen Bill. Still 
better, what is needed is a positive and compre- 
hensive program for maintaining a decent standard 
of living for American workers. In the end that 
means Socialism; nothing less will do. 


Our Fight 
A of the President’s secvrity program requires 
cooperation by State Legislatures. One of the 
best things that can be said for it is that it is in- 
genious in avoiding the ridiculous constitutional 
limitations, or alleged limitations, upon the power 
of the federal government to act for the common 
welfare. Socialists in Legislatures and in a position 
to bring pressure upon Legislatures should fight 
to the utmost for a more adequate and compre- 
hensive program. Then this fight will have to be 


carried to Washington. 


Will NRA Die? 


HE papers have been full of rumors that NRA 

is to be allowed to die when it expires in June. 
General Johnson openly charges that it is being 
“put to sleep.” The President has taken notice of 
these charges and headlines tell us that he has 
decided to strengthen NRA. The fact that such 
action is regarded as necessary shows how NRA 
is slipping. Meanwhile its value for labor has been 
still further impaired by the President’s decision 
that the Labor Board has no direct control over 
the controversy between newspaper publishers and 
the working reporters, 

Since NRA has proved what we Socialists have 
said from the beginning, namely, that at heart it 
was a plan for stabilizing the capitalist system, we 
shall not unduly mourn its fate. Nevertheless we 
are all aware that even if it should be allowed to 
die, some of its consequences—and by no means the 
best—will live. Big business has been encouraged 
in getting together to fix monopolistic prices. - Big 
business in many cases has been encouraged to form 
company unions. The results will stay with us. 
What may not stay with us is the abolition of child 
labor in the textile region. If the codes go, with 
nothing better to replace them, I for one would 
expect to see within a comparatively short time 
revival of child labor in the Southern textile mills. 
That is another argument, and a very strong one, 
for pushing the child labor amendment through the 
Legislatures which have not yet ratified. In New 
York, especially, the fight should be pushed. Both 
Lehman and Roosevelt should be. called to account. 
What good is their leadership if they cannot compel 
a Legislature, controlled by their party, to adopt a 
measure which allegedly they have favored? 


The Public Works Program 

N the next few weeks there will be a great dis- 

cussion about this four billion dollar program of 
public works on which the President wishes to 
throw the entire burden of relieving unemployment. 
Labor’s first job is to fight with all its might against 
this security wage which will destroy the present 
wage scales and the unions with them. : 

Labor’s next job is to watch the housing program. 
Under cover of a laudable attempt to clear out 
some slums and to provide some better housing and 
to take care of’ the unemployed, the Administration 
is likely to go in for a program which will protect 
rather than destroy speculative land values. In 
the war between real estate and homes it will not 
clearly come out on the side of homes. It will 
probably favor a program of subsidizing a new 
peasantry on the land. Subsidized peasantry and 
subsistence farms may apparently meet a relief 
situation. They will aggravate the entire economic 
set-up. They will make it harder to work out an 
economy of abundance. All this I tried to make 
clear at a housing conference in Washington. Labor 
and Socialists must be on their guard. 


The Saar Result 


HERE’S no disguising the fact that the over- 

whelming vote of the Saar for return to Hitler’s 
Germany is discouraging. It shows once.more the 
immense power of nationalism even in the face of 
economic interest. Not only will the workers in the 
Saar lose whatever little democracy they have had 
or seem to have had under the League of Nations 
administration, but their economic plight will be 
worsened because the market for Saar coal will be 
hurt. Nevertheless, drunk with nationalism, they 
overwhelmingly voted for return. Making all due 
allowances for the nature of Nazi propaganda and 
Nazi intimidation, it cannot be denied that the 
Saar vote is another indication of the power of 
nationalism in the modern world. 


An Expert ies 


N Michigan the new Governor appointed Harry 

H. Bennett of the Ford Motor Company for the 
State Prison Commission. Mr. Bennett is well 
known and deservedly unpopular among Ford 
workers. Hence the reader ought to appreciate this 
quotation from an editorial in the Detroit Free 
Press congratulating Governor Fitzgerald on his 
choice: 

“Mr. Bennett, as the head of the Ford Sociological 
Department, has an intimate practical knowledge 
of prison problems.” 





Lewis bill went in an_ identical 
bill was introduced by Chairman 
Doughton of the Ways and Means 
indeed, the same type 
was used in the Government 
printing office in printing the two 
There were only two changes, 
one the substitution of Doughton’s 
namie, the other in the numbers. 
Doughton’s bill, which went in last, 
was No. 4120. The earlier Lewis 
bill was given a higher number, 
4142, making it appear that 
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Doughton’s was the original bill. 

who worked in a 
coal mine in his early childhood, 
knows what it means to fight for 
But he does not intend 
to put up any kind of a fight now. 
He is ‘hoping that when it comes 
to explaining and interpreting the 
show who is who. 
Lewis studied the social insurance 
question as long ago as 1916, when 
Meyer Londen was a member of 
House Labor Committee 


Lewis, 


Lewis was chairman. Lewis knows 
about social insurance and always 
has been in sympathy with it. 
Doughton, on the other hand, 
doesn’t know anything about it 
and never showed any sign of sym- 
pathy for it. But that’s polities. 
Nowadays it has become good 
politics to be for social insurance, 
as when such men as Chairman 
Doughton of the powerful Ways 
and Means Committee begins to 
climb the insurance bandwagon. 
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LABOR SECTION 


Rodgers, Glass and Coast 
Cases a Challenge to Labor 


By Norman Thomas 
pe VERY Socialist paper, and I hope most labor papers, will carry the 
story of the arrest and conviction of Ward H. Rodgers, a Socialist 
Party member, for “anarchy” because of his work in behalf of the 
Southern Tenant Farmers’ Union. Funds for his appeal are impera- 
tively needed. So are funds to prosecute the fight against the whole- 
sale eviction of memhers of this union by the plantation owners. 

The Rodgors case may do good by focusing attention once more on 
those most forgetten of all forgotten Americans, the cotton share 
croppers. It’s no good for the government to cite figures of the gross 
increase of cotton farmers’ income or of the overwhelming vote of the 
farmers to continue the cotton reduction program. _At least it’s no 
good to the men at the very bottom of the ladder. It is impossible to 
reduce cotton acreage 40 per cent and not reduce the number of tenants. 
The cotton contracts don’t even temper the rate of reduction adequately, 
and bad as the contracts are they are worse in the way they have been 
enforced. 

Heretofore government investigators haven't even seen the people 
who have made complaints. Things se>m to be a little better now. 
Actually the government has held up benefit payments to one of the 
most obdurate landlords who is guilty of wholesale evictions of mem- 
bers of the Southern Tenant Farmers Union. 

Nevertheless, what is happening is that, on the plea that we have 
tom much cotton in a country where the children of the cotton growers 
can’t have underclothes, thousands of men are being driven to join the 
armies of the unemployed in the cities or to exist as occasional day 
laborers living in hovels on the land of the planters. Organization is 
imperative, and I am proud of the work the Southern Tenant Farmers 
Union is doing. 

Another case which imperatively demands support is that of Stan- 
ley Glass, secretary of an important unemployed organization in West 
Virgina, a Socialist and splendid fighter in the labor struggle. A 
desperate effort is being made to frame him because of his gallant 
work in a strike. He was held, I believe, some four days in a cell 
where he could not lie down. Both the Rodgers and the Glass case are 
labor cases in the best sense. They are doubly Socialist cases because 
these gallant comrades happen to be Socialists. The Labor Committee 
of the Socialist Party, of which Paul Porter is national secretary, is 
raising funds for them both and there are local committees being set 
up in various towns and cities, including New York. Help is impera- 
tive. He gives twice who gives quickly. ; 

Another labor case of extraordinary interest is the criminal syn- 
dicalist trial shortly to begin in Sacramento, California. Most of the 
victims are Communists. The activities, however, which especially 
aroused the ire of the owning class were activities in the organization 
of the exploited migratory agricultural workers. 

If these people are convicted, no Socialist, no aggressive labor 
unionists, will be safe. As a matter of fact, as I understand it, one So- 
cialist lawyer is among the defense lawyers and one defendant has 
asked for him and requested other than I.L.D. support. Therefore the 
Socialist Party in California is cooperating. 

We simply must build up defense machinery and I am glad that 
committees of the party locally and nationally are working on the job. 
Remember the party address: 549 W. Randolph Street, Chicago, III. 





Word has just come from Memphis, Tenn., that comrades of Ward 
H. Rodgers have arranged a $1,000 appeal bond to insure his release 
from jail following his conviction. Comrade Rodgers was returned to 
a Harrisburg, Ark., jail after being sentenced to six months and fined 
$500 by a magistrate court jury for “anarchy” and inciting Negro and 
white share croppers against the planters. 

The conviction of U.T.W. members in Burlington, N. C., described 
elsewhere, is another case in point. (SEE STORIES ON NEXT PAGE.) 


LABOR AND SOCIALIST 
DEFENSE BODY FORMED 


By August Claessens 
Secretary, Labor Committee, New York Socialist Party. 
OOD progress is being made in the organization of a Labo 
and Socialist National Defense Committee td carry on more 
efficiently the defense of class war prisoners and persons prose- 
cuted for their political beliefs and labor activities. The Socialist 
Party and allied organizations have aided successfully many 
2 Other committees and organizations have a done 
However, there is great need for a pow 
with 
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such cases. so 
fine work in other cases. 
erful and effective labor and Socialist national organization, 
local committees in every large city to begin with, that will func- 
tion immediately in calls for strike relief, emergencies, arrests and 
preparation for trials and for appeals in cases of conviction. 

For example, immediate help is needed in the cases of Stanley 
Glass of West Virginia, arrested and framed on the charge of 
Rodgers, young FERA in- 


criminal syndicalism, and of Ward H. 
“anarchy” in Arkansas. 


structor, convicted on the charge of 

A conference of Socialists was held last Tuesday at 7 East 
15th Street at which the basis of a New York City Committee was 
A provisional committee was elected consisting of Morris 


formed. 
Feinstone as chairman; August ¢ laessens, vice-chairman; Adolph 


secretary, and Norman Thomas, 
Frank R. Crosswaith, Matthew M. Levy, Jack Altman, Murray 
Gross, Robert Delson, Mary Fox, Samuel H. Friedman, John Sulli- 
van, Noah C. Walter, Amicus Most, Julius Gerber, Mark Starr and 
William Beédie. Immediaté work Was Started to-raise funds 


Held, treasurer; Murray Baron, 














SCREEN ACTORS NOW 
MEMBERS OF EQUITY 


Actors’ Equity Association, 
the A.F.ofL. union in the the- 
atrical industry, has chartered 
, the Screen Actors’ Guild as an 
autonomous section of Equity. 
Movie actors are, therefore, 
members of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, and legitimate 
performers will be stopped from 
taking their place if they strike. 
Closed shop and minimum pay 
rates are the next step for the 
actors of shadowland. 


Shorter Hours, 


Higher Pay 


Upheld in Garment Industry 





N the eve of a general strike 

announced by the Amalgamat- 
ed Clothing Workers to enforce a 
10% increase for workers in the 
eotton garment industry, Justice 
Adkins of the District of Colum- 
bia Supreme Court vacated the in- 
junction secured by manufacturers 
in the industry against enforce- 
‘ment of the new wage provisions 














Waldman Leads Fight 
to Curb Injunctions 





By Hyman Samuel 

LBANY.—The past few days 

have been field days for the 
few labor and Socialist representa- 
tives who fought before the legis- 
lative committees of the State As- 
sembly and Senate for favorable 
action on ratification of the Child 
Labor Amendment and on the bill 
restricting injunctions in labor dis- 
putes. Among those who made the 
trip to Albany were Louis Wald- 
man, state chairman of the party, 
who urged the codes committee of 
both houses to amend and pass the 
bill against labor injunctions; 
Abraham Miller. secretary-treas- 
urer of the New York Joint Board. 
and Gertrude Weil Klein, also of 
the ACWA, who appeared for the 
child labor amendment. 

Dr. Abraham Lefkowitz, legisla- 
tive representative of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Teachers (A. F. 
of L.), and Rose Schneiderman, of 
the Women’s Trade Union League, 
also spoke. 

While the forces of callous cap- 
italism tried to block progressive 
action on the injunction and child 
labor evil—appearing sometimes 
blatantly representatives of 
commercial! and financial organiza- 
tions yearning for “liberty” and 
“constitutionalism,” and sometimes 
covertly in the form of charming 
and aristocratic “ladies” pleading 
for the “child’s God-given right to 
toil” or a non-partisan college pres- 
ident who opposed child labor re- 
striction for the state Catholic 
Welfare Association—the most im- 
pressive evidence was the sudden 
apparition of a huge mob of 1,500 
people. This army had been mobil- 
ized by the private insurance com 
nanies to the creation of 
a single state fund for workmen’s 
compensation insurance. The few 
who appeared in favor of the bill, 
including George Meany, president 
of the State Federation of Labor, 
| were swamped by the disapproval 
j of the private monopolists and 
their lobbyists. 
| Especially significant was the 
mounting testimony that the labor 
or social welfare bills had been in- 
were being half- 
by some Demo- 
} the 


as 


oppose 
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troduced and 
heartedly pushed 
cratic moguls only 
increasing power o 
of the breaking-away 
from the old 
; was demonstrated 
parties in power 
throw a sop to labor, even if only 
in the form of “welfare bills” in- 
|troduced, discussed and then killed 
in committee, in order to prevent 
organized workers from thinking 
about a party of their A 
circus at Albany is worth a great 
deal to the capitalist parties, one 
,labor man dec’ared. 

}» Comrade Waldman, in behalf of 
‘the party of number of 
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unions, filed a brief in support of 
the bill modifying the use of in- 
junctions, and also suggested a 
number of changes which would 
render the bill much more effect- 
jive. His arguments and points, to- 
gether with some of the suggested 
changes (although not in detail), 
follow: 
(Continued on Page 4-L) 


that had been incorporated into 
the code after extensive hearings 
and an executive order. The vaca- 
tion of the injunction, announced 
January 22, opened the way to se- 
curing the 10% raise without a 
strike. 

The issue had been long fought 
before many tribunals. In June, 
1934, a hearing was held in Wash- 
ington where the ACWA, the In- 
{ternational Workers’ Union and 
the United Garment Workers, 
unions represented in the cotton 
garment industry, pleaded their 
“for. reduction of hours from 
40 to 36 and a 10% compensating 
wage increase. The administration 
ruled favorably, and the new pro- 
to go into effect 


case 


visions were 
October 1. 
Bosses Get Injunction 
The unions declared that it 
would call a strike if the employ- 
ers continued their opposition to 
the new provisions. On Oct. 1, 
(Continued on Page 2-L) 
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demonstrating their economic strength,” in the spring unless Con- 


The union president indicated that the threatened 
move would be a spontaneous walkout. 


also predicted a strike in the spring, in speeches made in the south. 
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57 Years in Prison for $ 
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Damage in Dynamite Frame-up 





By Alton Lawrence 


RRUBLINGTON, N. C.—The stage; were discharged altogether. 


is set for another legal drdma 
in the struggle between southern 
mill owners and bosses, as six de- 
fendants in the Burlington “dyna- 
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two 
The 
third, it seems, had manufactured 
such a lurid story and had 
stupidly involved himself that the 
jury found him guilty of conspir- 


Of the alleged stoolpigeons 


so 


mite” case appeal from sentences|acy. This verdict the judge hastily 


aggregating 57 years and various changed to one of “forceful tress- 


liberal and radical groups back de-| 


fense measures. 


to 
The 


sentenced him 
the roads. 


passing” and 
twelve months on 


The case had its inception dur-|other two, who had never worked 


ing the recent textile strike when 
a charge of dynamite went off in 
the plant of E. M. Holt Plaid Mill 
Co. of Burlington. 
no one’ was arrested in the matter. 
Finally several northern detectives 
arrived on the scene and began “‘in- 
vestigations.” Before long it was 
announced that three charatters of 
a reputedly unsavory reputation in 
Burlington (and not members of 
the United Textile Workers) had 
ronfessed the crime and had impli- 
eated John Anderson, Tom Canipe 
and John Haggard, all prominent 
in the local U.T.W. organization, 
together with three of their fellow 
workers. 
57 Years for $17.50 

The damage done to the plant 
was estimated at twelve dollars 
and fifty cents. The charge had 
been set off at a part of the plant 
where it could do but little damage. 
To many observers it had all the 
appearance of having been an in- 
side job meant to discredit the 
strike in Burlington. As a mattet 
of fact, it seems that little evidence 
was presented against the accused 
labor leaders except the testimony 
the three men who confessed, 
The bias of the sheriff, the judge, 
the solicitor and even to some ex- 
tent of the defense attorney is re- 
ported to be apparent throughout 
the trial. The result was a con- 


of 


For a long time! 


| being 








in the mill before, were immedi- 
ately given jobs. 
Looks Like. a’ Frame-up 

It is charged that the sheriff in 
the case ignored the usual practice 
of calling jurymen from the tax- 
lists and picked men arbitrarily to 
his own liking. Of these most 
were from his own community, two 
his own first cousins, it is 
said. Two others were reported to 
have publicly declared that they 
had talked the case over with the 
sheriff and had formed an opinion 
on the.case. Observers say that 
the entire trial seemed to be aimed 
at discrediting the union. They 
quote the solicitor in his address 
to the jury as having referred 
John Anderson as the “Al Capone 
of Alemanhce County” and to 
union hall as the “meeting place ot 
the gang.” 

Believing that the case has all 
earmarks of a typical labor “frame- 
up,’ a number of groups and indi- 
viduals in the state have already 
indicated their intention of investi- 
A State Defense 
Committee has been organized 
and actively collecting funds 
and securing liberal support. The 
State Executive Committee of the 
Socialist Party has appointed a 
sub-committee to investigate 
facts in the case and to determine 
immediately what steps can be 


gating the case. 


is 


viction of all six for terms aggre-|taken by the state organization to 


gating 57 years, John Anderson, 
member of the Piedmont 
Council of the U.T.W., getting the 


longest term, eight to ten 


years. | 


aid the defense. It is expected 


Textile|}that a group of prominent North 


Carolina citizens will take similar 
action in the near future. 





Red Baiter Pushes Coast Gases 


of 
de- 


AN FRANCISCO. 
the campaign to 
fendants trial in 
under the criminal syndicalism law 
has been put the hands of a 
joint defense committee, with Dr. 
George Hedley of the Civil Liber- 
ties’ Union chairman. Non- 
Partisan Labor Defense, since it 
was called into the two 
months ago by Norman Mini, a de- 
fendant, has been urging the for- 
mation of such a committee, which 
will invite all trade unions to par- 
ticipate. Included are the Socialist 
Party, the Workers’ Party, the 
C.P., the I.L.D., the Civil Liberties’ 
Union and the Non-Partisan Labor 
Defense. 

The first three days of the trial 
showed that the strategy of 
prosecution will be to ignore 
actual occasion of the arrests, 
which the beginning of the 
harvest-time campaign of the union 
of which all defendants are officers 
and and to play up the 
Communist angle _ instead Neil 
McAlister, former District Attorsey 
who began these cases and was de- 
feated in the last election, has been 
placed in charge of the prosecution 


at 


Direction 
free 18 
on 


into 


as 


case 


the 
the 


was 


members, 


as a special deputy state torney 
general, after the Hearst press, the 
Sacramento the 
men’s organizations had demanded 
that McAlister displace his suc- 


cessor. 


See, and business 


Judge Dal M. Lemmon at once 
dismissed the constitutional objec- 
tions of the defense attorney to the 
re-entrance of McAlister into the 
case, although the lawyer charged 
business men’s organizations 
were supplementing McAlister’s 
salary. Albert Goldman, noted So- 
cialist attorney and: representative 
of the Non-Partisan Labor De- 


that 


Sacramento | 


fense, moved unsuccessfully to dis- 
miss the jury the mob 
spirit aroused by the Hearst press, 


because of 


ithe Sacramento Bee, and city offi- 





cials. City Manager James Dean 
had declared in statements 
that he had yecruited 600 “citizens’ 
alleged Communist in- 


vasion on February 2. 


press 


te repel an 


(Further details will follow.) 


BEIGEL BAKERS LIST UNFAIR 
SHOPS 


Beigel Bakers’ 
(Bakery Workers Inter- 
national, A.F.ofL.), asks that the 
members of organized labor and 
friends keep in mind that the fol- 
lowing firms have refused to sign 
h the union: Goldstein, 184th 
Avenue; 
Avenue, 


The 
505-07-09 


up witl 
Street and Washington 
Fleishman, 1121 Union 
sronx; Malino, Varet and Bush- 
wick Avenue, Williamsburg, and 
Drucker, 136 Suffolk Street; Oren- 
zoff, 104 Suffolk Street; Haberman 
42 Clinton Street, Manhat- 
The union states that it will 
the of all 


who assist in bringing about union 


sros., 
ta 
appreciate cooperation 


conditions in these shops. 


Officers Named 

CHICAGO.—The Hotel and Res- 
taurant Employes and Bartenders 
International Alliance, Joint Board, 
elected the following officers: Gas- 
Ramat, of Cooks’ Union, 
president; Adeline Devine, Wait- 
resses’ Union, vice-president; Maur- 
ice Cohen, Waiters’ Union, secre- 
tary-treasurer. The term of 
one year. Delegates from 
Waiters’ Union to the Joint 


the 


ton 


of- 
fice 
the 


Board: Jacob Abrams, Ben vara 


and Maurice Cohen. 


THE NEW LEAVER—LABOR SECTION © 
aa aa re 


to, 


thef 


the! 


Union, Local f 


Saturday, January 26th, 1935.” 











REEVES GROCERY Biscuit Strikers 
PACT SEEN SOON] | 


Strengthen; 


How Party Members Can Help 





Over 2,000 employes of the | 
walkout 


Daniel Reeves, Ine., grocery | 
= yey 
of workers employed by the 


store chain in New York City, 

are involved in negotiations for 

a collective agreement now. go-}},, .. : : ~ P 

r —— re National Biscuit Company in a 
number of cities is being carried 
on with unflinching vigor by the 


ing on between officials of the 
firm and the Grocery Chain 

men and women strikers, who are 
resolved to stay out until better 


Store Executives and Employes 
Assciation, the A.F.ofL. union. 
>a e he > H 
a ees Priv | conditions Ns bat The comeaae 
ment signed, with provisions for} {is resorting to all kinds of meth- 
‘ ods to keep production up and pre- 
vent picketing, but the strikers’ 
lines are firm and output is at a 


cutting hours, 
fcomplete standstill. The attempt 


“SIEGERS” SHOW | to ship by parcel post and at night 


from the one plant still operating 


HOW CASH RELIEF slightly is proving ne, as local 
srchants, warned by the ener- 
is REALLY A CUT merchants, i 


getic pickets, are refusing to ac- 
cept merchandise which at _ best 

HE third installment of the in-!| means practically no profit. 
teresting narrative the! A number of arrests have been 
Pittsburgh relief besiegers and|made, but they have served to 
“how they held the fort” is believed | heighten rather than dampen the 
by Pittsburgh comrades to be espe-| ardor of the ardor of the strikers. 
cially important because it points For some time the Inside Bakery 
out in detail how the switch to| Workers’ Union had been carrying 
cash relief is often used as a ma-|on its work alone, although offers 
neuver to cut relief drastically. It|of cooperation were made at once 
is noteworthy that notes were kept by the New York Socialist Labor 
by a number of the survivors of Committee, through August Claes- 
ithe “siege” and that this human'sens, and the national labor com- 
document is their composite prod-|mittee. The party offered to throw 
its resources behind the strike in 
* * 4 other cities where, indeed, much 
All day Thursday the reception Pressure was exerted on retailers 
room was crowded with clients and|to refuse to accept, display or 
2ach one seemed to outdo the pre-| push NBC products. When picket- 
insisting that ing of grocery stores began in 
be handled and settled earnest, party members were able 
About this time some of|to help in practical and substan- 

ways. 


tial 
happened 


of the thousands 





is 


wage increases, 


etc. 











about 





je Zs 


vious one on his 


}complaint 
pa once, 
ithe former hardboiled social work- 


° : Vh- : ry. ] : 
ers began breaking down. One in What in Brooklyn is 


an example of what can be, done 
in a situation of this kind. Down- 
town,. David Cory, president of 
the Ministers’ Union of America, 
is pastor of the Cuyler Presby- 
terian Church, whose board con 
tains union men and. Socialists. 
He organized a picket line on Smith 
and Court which covered 
all the groceries in the district, 
himself visiting a great many and 
in every case inducing the owners 
to withdraw displays and not boost 
NBC goods. 

When cops proved rambunctious 
and precinct captains obdurate, he 
went to bat for the pickets and 
established their right to proceed 
up and down the thoroughfares 
unmolested. In addition, he al- 
lowed the union to use his private 
office as a sort of sub-headquarters 
where a striker acts as liaison 
man, getting telephone messages 
and relaying them to temporary 
union headquarters in the neigh- 
borhood. 

In his work, Comrade Cory is 
especially aided by two other party 
members—Herbert Hadden and Ed- 
ward Feist. Members of the church 
and of the Workers’ Unemployed 
Union are prepared to take up the 
picketing if an injunction is. ob- 
tained against the members of 
the inside bakery. workers’ union. 
Meanwhile, they are all backing 
up the strike 100% under the 
guidance of their spiritual adviser, 
who has been Socialist candidate 
in the district a number of times, 
polling a steadily increasing vote. 


streets 








particular had to leave in the 
'morning and did not return till the 
‘next day. All the while the 
“siegers” were compiling impor- 


Shorter Hours, Higher Pay 





tant information on neglected com- 
plaints. | (Continued from Page 1-L) 
Siegers Still on Job | however, the administration grant- 
Friday things were not ed a stay of the order on the plea 
To illustrate the change in!of the employers, to allow an in- 
ithe attitude of the social workers | vestigation of fact by governmental 
jin the reception room, one asked of authorities. The code authority 
ithe “siegers,” “won't you please! pledged itself to accept the ver- 
et the side door, just for a mo-| dict. On Oct. 15, the order was 
| 


so 


| On 


‘lively. 


ment?” Previously it had been,| affirmed, to go into effect Dec. 1. 
“open that door and keep away On the eve of that effective date, 
from it!” The “siegers” were not} 31 manufacturers obtained an in- 
fooled by this sudden change from! jynction in a District of Columbia 
icebergs to sunshine and fully rea- | court ant of the 
that the reason for it any punitive 
in the fact ACERB dis- ; minh? 
covered to its egret that es 
might for a benefit 
jeould also be used as a detriment. 
|Friday night the siegers had their 
pictures taken again, one of which 
following edition 


‘ against enforcem 
only 
that 


bitter 


against 
the government 
against them 


lized order, and 


was measures 
take 
tien. 
Upholding of this 
injunction would have declared the 
whole label provisions of the gar- 
ment codes invalid, and seriously 
attacked the constitutionality 
th bene heh eons be Onl the the NRA. The injunction left the 
“siegers” were still on thts job, way open for more REnNEA EUROS 
Thus closed another chapter of |'® Join in the suit,-and about three 
this titanic struggle to regain rec. | U™Mes the mupehar Sad. te a 
eenition, It should be remembered tion. The Code Authority mean- 
‘that this was not any individual's while exemptions to the 
ibattle to gain some material benefit "est of the industry, which had 
lbut of a determined that |80ne the 36-hour week, from 
workers should rule and govern! paying the additional 10°%¢. Dur- 
"We Want Jobs!" ing this period, then, the workers 

By Friday night the siegers haaq|in the industry were actually suf- 

: f We believ. fering a 10% reduction in earn- 
ings, after a year’s effort to im- 


prove their economic position. 
Strike Threatened 


The hearings on the pérmanent 


for its 


what be used 


preliminary 


appeared in the 
of Bulletin Index. 
Up to the time of writing 


of 


this 





+h 


granted 


group gy 


| 


jcomposed fifteen songs. 
the songs can used 
workers’ organizations. 
these, to the of 
the Range,” follows: 

Give me a job to buy me a home,|injunction were held from Dec. 11 
18. The decision was long 
the situation 


by 
One 
“Home 


many 
of 


on 


be 


tune 


are singing all to Dec. 


Where the workers 
postponed, 


day, 
Where seldom is heard a discour-|came very tense, with the workers 
themselves asking for immediate 
strike. On Jan. 11, a conference 
of shirt managers of the ACWA 
announced that the union would 
enforce the additional 10°¢ before 
Feb. 1—by any means that became 
necessary. The workers in the 
New York capital district were to 
come out Feb. 23, and other 
tions were son to follow, when the 


and be- 


aging word, 
And all workers are 
pay. 
Chorus: 
Jobs, jobs, all year long, 
A job at 


receiving good 


a decent day’s pay, 

The League it is strong, 

Loud sing we this song, 

A job at a decent day’s pay. 

(2) 

Oh, many a night while the 
shone bright, At present there is considerable 

'We slaved in the mill neax home, excitement in the industry, with 

Often we thought and asked what|the Amalgamated striking against 
we got, any firm that will not immediately 

The answer was misery and no! put into effect the new wage 


(Continued on Page 3-L) | schedule. 


sec- 





stars decision was announced. 


Contractors’ Lockout 

The situation is further compli- 
cated by a lockout of shirt con- 
tractors which went into effect 
Monday and affects more than 
15,000 organized. workers in the 
ACWA. The contractors are, in 
effect, calling a strike against the 
manufacturers for whom they 
work, demanding higher prices for 
contracting in order to pay code 
wages. 

The the 
lockout announcing 
that its people will not return to 
work in the contracting shops until 
the union’s demands are _ incor- 
porated into any settlement made 
between contractors and manufac- 
turers. The demands of the union 
are for the 10% increase in piece 
rates, now legalized by the court 
victory, and the abolition of con- 
tract cutting. The latter demand 
one which makes it more pos- 
sible for the union to control the 
shipment of work from manufac- 
turers to contractors. 


union has countered 


v « 3°4 Le 
by a strike, 


is 


McLEVY URGES 
LABOR TO FIGHT 
FOR ITS WANTS 


RIDGEPORT, Conn, — Jasper 
McLevy, Socialist mayor of 
this city, received an ovation when 
he addressed some 300 representa- 
tives of the Amalgamated Clothing 
. Workers’ Connecticut state organi- 

zation at a banquet held here Jan 
19 in the Stratfield Hotel. Com- 
rade McLevy urged the union 
membership to back labor bills now 
pending before the Connecticut 
legislature, 

Stressing the fact that labor got 
only what it fought for, MeLevy 
dwelt on the benefits to come from 
old age pensions, unemployment 
insurance, 40-hour week and ratifi- 
cation of the child labor amend- 
jment, the Socialist and labor bills. 
“It’s not the lawyer that drafts the 
bills, nor the politiciag that argues 
for them, that will determine their 
}passage,” he told labor’s represen- 
jtatives. “It depends upon you, and 
| (Continued on Page 3-L) 
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ee rs Btn ns BeE eter WE See 





nemployed Union Wins Another Victory 


‘ 





W. U. U. Deanents Position 
of Jobless Weekly Over 
WEVD 


NEW victory for the Workers 

Unemployed Union in its fight 
for better relief’ standards for 
unemployed has just been elf 
nounced by David Lasser, chair- 
man, in the policy of the Home Re- 
lief Bureau to deliver — to 
100,000 families on relief in 
York City, Previously, the sevaliles 
were obliged to come to the coal 
stations and either carry home 100- 
pound bags of coal or pay someone; 
to have the coal delivered. 

The fight of the Workers Unem- 
ployed Union on this question has 
lasted four months. On Septembe: 
20 a delegation visiting Edwarc 
Corsi, director of the Home Relief 
Bureau, insisted that coal be de- 
livered to the unemployed, with 
unemployed men being hired to 
make the deliveries. Nothing was 
done about it and protest after 
protest was made until the new 
policy was announced. 

It is interesting to note that the 
decision of the relief bureau to de- 
liver coal was announced on Wed- 
nesday morning, January 16, the 


| 


“ very day the Workers Unemployed 


Fhild 


% 


* 


trial 


its series of 
WEVD ex- 
of 


Union was starting 
radio broadcasts over 
posing the administration of reli 
in New York. 

This is the second big 
for W.U.U. in several months, The 
first came in November when a 
threat to call a strike of school 
children was made unless an appro- 
priation for clothing for the un- 
employed was voted by the relief 
authorities. The appropriation was 
voted within two days. 

The W.U.U. is not satisfied with 
the present clothing appropriation. 
It amounts about $150,000 a 
month—about 50 cents a month fo 
each family on relief. Demonstra- 
tions are being called by the union 
in each neighborhood to demand 
adequate clothing allowances fo 
all-families in need. 


W.U.U. SPOKESMEN 
TALK OVER WEVD 
Wednesday evening at 
over station WEVD, 


victory 


to 


Each 


In. 


|On Wednesday, 
|rade 





8:45 p. 
spokesmen fo} 
McLEVY URGES 
LABOR TO FIGHT |; 
FOR ITS WANTS| 


(Continued from Page 2-L) 

not these j 
in Con-} 
election | 


the Workers Unem- 





whether 01 
realit Vv 
another 


your interest 
bills will become 
necticut or just 
password.” 

Leo Krzycki, chairman of the So-| 
cialist N.E.C. and member of the 
A.C.W.A, general executive board, | 
was toastmaster and introduced 
Comrade McLevy. “Bridgeport | 
has the distinction of being the, 
second American city where labor | 
ean not only that it repre- | 
sented on the industrial field and 
on the educational field, but also in 
the seat of power. Not only are 
the mayors of Bridgeport and Mil- 
waukee friends of labor, but they 
are labor’s own, there to do 
labor’s bidding. In Bridgeport 
you iy shown that you know 
not only how to wield your indus- 
strength, but also to use your 
strength to advan- 


a 


Sav is 


put 


political your 
tage.” 

Other speakers at the banquet 
were President Egan of the Con- 
necticut State Federation of Labor, 
Dr. Jerome Davis of Yale Uni- 
versity, Aldo Cursi, head of the} 
Connecticut union and other union | 
officials. The banquet was in cele- 
bration of the election of new of- 
ficers of the Connecticut Shop Del- 
egates Council of the A.C.W.A., 
which represents about 8,000: or-; 
ganized workers in the 
and shirt industry in the 








state. 


ishowed the 


ia § 


yarn Unior 
tion of the 

ministration ‘of relief in New York. | 
January 16, 
Lasser reviewed the policies 
of the re 


up the inadequate relief, the 


Com- 


lief authorities and showed the 
in- 
the timidation of unemployed on home|real works program which would 
and work relief, ani the forced la-' not 


1 will present the posi- bor schemes of the relief adminis- 
unemployed on the ad-| tration. 


99 


“0 


On Jan. 
liott, director 


Dr. John Lovejoy El- 
of Ethical Culthre 
‘ Society, .and former member of 
Mayor’s Emergency Relief 
spoke of the need for a 


a 
Bureau, 


only pay decent wages, 


but 


relief workers an 
to: 


| 


would give the 
opportunity to 
have their ¢g 
acted on. 
Next Wednesday, Jan, 30, Mary 
Fox, executive secretary of the 
League for Industrial Democracy. 
will speak. on the “Plight of the 
Single Woman Under Relief.” = 


organize and 


‘levances heard and 


t 








in- the hands of the 
better conditions—a 
4,000 in the city and 
this 
and 


~~ no union at all to a strong 
weapon i 


{workers for 
union of ove) 
| out-of-town pti in one year: 
the story the Blouse 


is of 


j} Weletmahors e nion (Local 25 of 


I.L.G.W.U. of Max 


amet is manager. 


which 
Pricr to the signing of the agree- 
ment in the blouse industry ove 
a year ago—in December, 1933— 
there was no labor organization of 
any kind in the blouse industry, i. 
e., since the famous wasitmakers’ 
union of an earlier generation. 
Practically no information with 
regard to the number of workers! 
employed in New York City or| 
elsewhere, or the actual conditions 
prevailing in the factories where} 
blouses are manufactured, such as 
wages, hours, etc., existed. 


Little Data Available 


During the general strike of the 
dressmakers, some meagre infor- 
mation was obtained from a hand- 
ful of blousemakers who had joined 
the dressmakers’ strike, and that 
was hardly encouraging. The earn- 
ings and the hours in these blouse 
about the same as 


factories were 





From Nothing to 4, 000---Local 


in the non-union shops of' the other 
miscellaneous trades. 

Later on, by the time Local 25’s 
own general strike was called, it 
had compiled considerable data 


suspicions. 
factories 


jure confirmed its worst 
It found that in the 
where lower-priced blouses were 
manufactured, conditions were ex- 
tremely bad, lower than in most of 
the smaller trades. The reason 
was not hard to find. 
white goods workers or the chil- 
dren’s dress makers had no strong 
organizations, 
which from time time had 
written agreements with a portion 
,of the employers in this industry 
and were to a considerable degree 
|factors in preventing conditions 
|from being as bad as they were in 
the blouse industry. 


Conditions Changed 

When the agreement, which nec- 
essarily, under conditions out- 
lined, was weak and inadequate in 
part, was about to expire last 
month, conditions had changed in 
the industry almost beyond recog- 
nition. After the settlement 
the general strike the union con- 
stituted a mighty weapon. At the 
of the strike the union had 


to 





the 


of 


close 


and |2 
; information which in a large meas- | 


While the} 


they still had unions | 


No. 25’s Story 


ap- 
New 


shops, employing 
1,200 members in 
nearby area. 
ship was then increased to over 
500 in New York, employed in 
105 factories and over 1,5 


,organized 47 
| proximately 
York and 


500 blouse- 
'makers working in out-of-town or- 
ganized union shops. 
The union, therefore, 
negotiations with the National 
Blouse Manufacturers Association 
as an organized: industry, aware 
that the membership of the union, 
in and out of town, would rally be- 
hind its banners. The effectiveness 
of the union and its ability to 
maintain and improve standards 
and conditions for the blousemak- 
ers had been established. Records 
showed that in a comparatively 
small industry $15,000 had been 
collected tor members in back pay 
and fines imposed on employers 
for violations of the agreement. 
Still, a number of difficulties had 
been encountered in the enforce- 
ment of the agreement. 
The contract number of 
important prov needed t 
make it a and efficient 
strument for maintenance 
standards and control. 
(Save this To 
concluded next 


went into 


collective 
lacked a 
isions 

strong 
the 
effective 
installment. be 
week.) 





‘SIEGERS’ SHOW CASH RELIEF MEANS CUT 


(Continued from Page 2-L) 
(3) 
Oh, 
shore bright, 

slept in the “unit” near home. 
asked for some shoes but we 
were refused, 
we sleep here 
night. 
week-end, 


We 
We 
That’s 


why 


Over the plans were 


outlined to make the lot of the sieg-'end under the 
‘ers more comfortable and tu make} 


the League more effective through 
the activity of those in the recep- 
tion room. Not a sieger complained 
about being tired nor 
desire to give up the fight. 

Members of the League 
same fighting spirit as 
very active 
money 
and file was 


outside 


“siegers” and were 
donations of 
The rank 


the 
securing 
foodstuffs. 


| quick to realize that this was a 


desperate struggle, involving noi 


only the unemployed but those sti ill | making 
furnished | However, 


working. Pickets were 
to the Teamsters, 
Stablemen and Garage Men, Local 
Union 249, which was engaged in 
strike, involving A. & P. haulers. 
The unions reciprocated in furn- 
ishing food for the siegers. 
"Cash Payment" Starts 
New Year’s passed by without 
much happening, but the siegers 
“dug in,’ knowing that their job 
was only beginning, commenc 
ing January 14, 
relief would become effective 
Allegheny County. A great deal of 
thought and study was given the 
new cash budget plan, and we con- 
cluded that with the institution of 
cash, new complaints would vane} 
in and serious situations woul 
arise. Having secured the oie. 
mation that “all clothing 
would be filled and coal would be 
furnished,” word was sent out to 
all locals that the members get 
their requests in again before Jan- 
uary. 11. 


clothing }cial workers were kept busy writ- 


ing requests for over a week and 


many a night while thé stars} lot of trouble.” 


each | lief, 


expressed a! 


1/ $2 
and); > 


Chauffeurs, | budget and those 





heard to remark: “that scum 
there sure causing us a 
But to the clients, 
workers were 
ouldn’t you use two 
instead of 


tution 


| were 
over is 
| these social 
| asking: 
tons of 


With 


same 
“eC 
coal 
the of eash 
the real excitement started. 
{1 Many persons, who had been fooled 
Sows believing their troubles would 
new system, learned 

getting a tremen- 
food allowance: 


9» 


one 


insti 
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Here is an illustration: 
| “An average family 
ons, including father, 
child un two years, and 
| children two years but unde 
years, are budgeted as follows: 
Food, $5.75; milk, $1.40; clothing 
50; heat, $1.07; shelter, $3.15; 
jlight, 60 cents. Total, $14.47, plus 
75 cents (5° for personal inci- 
}dentals and household necessiteis), 
a grand total of $15.22.) 
this a work-relief 
who are on direct 
80° $12.20 
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Milk cannot 
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.10, dealers having raised price to 
.11 a quart. The Equitable 
insists on a $10 deposit by 
before rendering 
Light Co. 


yvefore supp!s 


Gas 
re- 
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The Duquesn 
a $5 det it t 
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ists o7 m 

y current, 

l.andlords 

the Pittst 

- Ake “to check 
are relief clients 
weekly allowance 
addition to this, 
asked to pay 
landlords. 

It should be remembered that the 
is actually allowed only 
$4.60 per week for food ($5.75 less 
20%), and if they make an effort 


instruct 
Estate 
who 


have been 
Real 
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collect the 
shelter.” In 
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for 
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you will dis 
allowance will 


$3.30. 


even the 
relief 
their food 
been to 
Chiselling Going On 
The budget have used 
stration is furnished us 
P. Millis, executive directo 
the bureau. When we asked Mr. 
Mills “What will happen in case 
eviction?”, Mills replied: “We 
will not any rent.” The rea- 
son we only Mills’ figures 
is that social workers are inform- 
ing clients that “we have nothing 
;to de with budget and cannot 
furnish informatio.” 
There is going on 
behind tt while 
have discovered that many client 
being ‘“‘c hiseled” a ready, W 

not expect ‘real re 

to commence 
Every 
familiar 
budgets as calculated by 
and was busy furnishing 
relief clients, pointing out where 
they were being “gyped.” In 
tion to this, after working all day 
reception room, each evening 
of the group isited 
encouraged the members 
the institution 
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in the 
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We hope 
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workingman will 
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shield the fact it really represents 
a cut; third, further battei 
down the living standards of those 
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Member- | 


Midis Federation Sessions 
to Open Here Saturday, 
February 2 


following weeks Norman Thomas, 
Rabbi oe E. Goldstein, Dr. 
,Harry W. Laidler and others will 
speak on this program. 


nomen FEB. 2 TO 
laredeing WORKS PROGRAM 

mass meeting of the Workers 
a edn 1 Union membership 
and other unemployed and relief 
workers will be held at the Labor 
Temple, 242 East 14th Street, New 
York, Saturday, Feb. at 8 p.m, 
to discuss the new works program 
lot the Federal government. Hun- 
dreds of unemployed have writtén 
to the union, asking questions 
about this program, which sup- 
posed to give 3,500,000 jobs. The 
questions are, “Who will em- 
ployed in the new program, how 
much will they be paid, will there 
be union conditions, will there be 
jobs for women, for white collar 
workers and for others who cannot 
do construction work; what will 
happen to me if I should lose my 
job?” 

Among the speakers will be Nor- 
man Thomas, David Lasser, Ed- 
ward Welsh and prominent labor 
leaders. All unemployed and re- 
lief workers are invited to attend 
and to ask their questions about 
the new works program. 
EASTERN FEDERATION 
CONVENES FEB. 

Representatives of unemployed 
ups five eastern states will 
meet at the Students and Workers 
House, 22 East 22nd Street, for a 
two-day session of the Eastern 
Federation of Unemployed and 
Emergency Workers, beginning at 
noon Feb, 2. - Delegates are al- 
ready pledged to attend the con- 
ference from Massachusetts, New 
York, New Jersey, Maryland and 
Virginia. 

Among the 
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is 


be 


gro of 


important questions 
that will be discussed the new 
works program of Roosevelt and 
adoption of the demands of the 
unemployed, discussion of ace 
for unemployment insurance 
the discussion of the national 
ention of unemployed, which 
place in Washington March 
Delegates from state groups 
elected at this time to rep- 
their organizations in Wash- 
ington. The Eastern Federation 
was formed July, 1934, and in 
cludes about 150,000 unemployed 
and relief workers in its total 
membership. David Lasser is 
chairman of the federation. 
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KAYNEE “STRIKERS WIN 
TEN-WEEK BATTLE 
CLEVELAND.—Sidney Hillman, 
president of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America, was 
honored with a banquet during his 
recent visit to city to address 
the workers at the Kaynee Co., who 
had just settled their strike against 
the company. Sixty-three notables 
attended the dinner at the Hotel 
Hollenden, arranged Beryl Pep- 
percorn, manager the Cleveland 
Joint Board of the ACW. 
The 700 Kaynee worke1 
ployed by the second largest 
ufacturer in the country, won 
strike January 10, after a 
walkout. The battle enlisted 
aid of the Central L ( 
which threw a mass line 
thousands about the 


lieve it should be mentioned that 
in Pittsburgh prices of food have 
increased on an average of 18 

These figures are authentic, having 
been. compiled by the women of 
the UCL, who actually do the buy- 
ing and are forced to feed famikes 
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on relief preparatory to cuta in} 





the wages of employed. We be- | 


on very little. 
(To be Continued Next Week) 
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Waldman Leads Fight 
to Curb Injunctions 





(Continued from Page 1-L) 

On behalf of the Socialist Party 
and as counsel for the New York 
Joint Board, Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers of America, with a 
membership of over 30,000 in 
Greater New York; the Millinery 
Workers Unions, affiliated with the 
United Hatters, Cap and Millinery 
Workers International Union, with 
a membership of over 20,000, the 
New York Sign Writers Local 
No. 230; the Washable Jackets, 
Knee Pants & Novelty Workers 
Local 169, of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America, the 
Upholsterers’ Carpet & Linoleum 
Mechanics’ International Union of 
North America, and .the Butcher 
Workers’ Union Local 234, all af- 
filiated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, I am _ submitting 
this brief in support of Senate Bills 
Introductory Numbers 26, 27 and 28. 

The bills are sound in principle 
and are designed to do away with 
a long standing evil against which 
organized labor and advanced stu- 
dents of law and economics have 
persistently complained. 

Suggests Changes 

There are some details in con- 
nection with the bills that should 
be amended. I am incorporating 
these suggested changes in this 
brief prior to the date of your 
hearing and forwarding the brief 
to you so that the members of your 
Committee may become familiar- 
ized with them. 

The problem with which + the 
Anti-Injunction Bill deals has ac- 
quired new significance in the light 
of Federal legislation and because 
of the new social and economic 
factors created by five years of un- 
precedented depression. 

Under Section 7a of the NIRA 
workers have been given the right 
to organize and bargain collectively 
with their employers, this being 
considered by the authors of the 
Act as essential to national recov- 
ery. But organization does not 
come of its own accord. It requires 
continuous and strenuous activity 
on the part of labor unions. It is 
not enough to tell labor that it has 
the right to organize and to bar- 
gain collectively. This is particu- 
larly true in view of the fact that 
under the NIRA employers are 
compelled to organize, whereas 
employees are only permitted to 
organize. 

Must Organize 

Labor must therefore be given 
the right to organize and bargain 
collectively without interference by 
employers or the law. There is thus 
presented at this time more forci- 
bly than ever the problem 
of labor injunctions and the extent 
to which they will be permitted to 
stand:in the path of labor organi 
zation for collective bargaining 
mutual benefit and protection. 

The passage of the Norris-La- 
Guardia Act by Congress has em- 
phasized the laboy injunction prob- 
lem in the courts our State. 
Because employers may no longe? 
obtain injunctions without effort 
without sworn testimony in 
court in the Federal Courts 
they are turning more and 
to the State Supreme Court 
such injunctions. The attorney for 
employer stated openly on ant 
applicati an injunction in the 
Queens Co unty Supreme Court that 
the for applying to the State 
Court was that he could not obtain 
an injunction in the 
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and.@ half. : Pietabuses which have}. 


resulted from judicial interferenive| 
in labor conflict by means of in- 


junctions are too numerous to be 
here set forth. 
Discarded in England 

That there is no necessity for the 
injunctive process in labor disputes, 
and that peace and order can be 
maintained in the modern indus- 
trial world without it, is best shown 
by the fact that, though the injunc. 
tion originated in England, it has 
long since been discarded there. As 
Mr. Justice Brandeis states in his 
dissenting opinion in Truax vs. 
Corrigan, 257 U.S. 312 (1921): 

“In England, observance of the 
rules of the contest (between capi- 
tal and labor) has been enforced by 
the courts almost wholly through 
the criminal law or through actions 
at law for compensation.” 

And yet the social peace and in- 
justrial relations of England have 
not been impaired. 

Ever since the labo; injunction 
firsL came into use, laber has felt 
that it is not getting a fair deal in 
the courts. The result has been a 
resentment on the part of labor 
towards the courts and the govern- 
ment and an incessant demand that 
‘he discriminations aga:nst !abor 
before the bar of Justice be re- 
moved. 

Time Is Important 

It is urged by those who defend 
the injunctive process that a strike 
with picketing and possible vio- 
lence, works irreparable damage to 
the employers’ property and that 
unless an injunction can be ob- 
tained immediately, a_ business 
against which a strike is being 
conducted likely to be ruined. 
It was this argument which for 
years was used to justify the issu- 
ance of temporary restraining or- 
ders exparte, so that, without hav- 
ing a chance to be heard in any 
way, a union would be restrained 
from carrying on the various ac- 
tivities involved in a strike until 
the hearing on the application for 
the temporary injunction, which 
might be from several days to a 
week or more later. In the mean- 
time the strike would be lost. For 
time is of the essence in a strike, 
as far as labor is concerned. The 
employer can hire strike-breakers 
or can simply shut down his fac- 
tory for the duration of the strike 
But the employee has only his la- 
bor power to sell in order in orden 
to earn some money to _ support 
himself and his family. When his 
wages are cut off as a result of a 
strike, he cannot hold out very 
long. The damage suffered by labor 
a result of the issuance of an 
injunction is truly irreparable and 
much more serious than any 
damage that the employey can pos- 
sibly sustain a result of the 
non-issuance of the injunction. 

Point I—The 


tion on 


18 


as 
is 
as 


temporary injune- 
affidavits must be 
abolished and all issues of fact in 
labor disputes must be tried with 
full of confrontation and 
cross-examination of 
In our judgement, provision should 
for a jury trial upon the 
request of the defendant in any 
labor dispute, upon certified ques- 
tions of fact. It not enough 
merely to provide for the taking 
of testimony to disputed facts 
Point IIl—Labor injunction cases, 
with their deep social implications, 
it imperative that the courts 
and 
granting 


based 


right 


wtnesses. 


be made 


is 


as 


make 


balance equities social con- 


en before degrees. 
It important that injunctive 
relief should not be vague and gen- 
eral, but definite, certain and lim- 
ited. That employees have the right 
to strike undisputed. If em- 
ployees may strike, as hag been 
by the Court of Appeals 
line of cases and by the 
courts of other jurisdictions, the 
union must be able to sustain the 
strikers and keep them from star- 
vation by means of strike benefits. 
Abolish Loose Charges 
Point’ [l]—Loose charges of 
misconduct against unions must be 


rence 


1s 


declared 
in a long 








STITCHDOWN SHOE 
WORKERS TO MEET 


A committee of stitchdown 
shoe workers has been formed 
to organize a union local under 
the banner of the Boot and Shoe 
Workers Union, affiliated with 
the A.F.ofL. A mass meeting 
will be held Friday, January 25, 
at 6 p.m., at 15 Secund Avenue, 
New York City. 











B.S. & A.U. PUSHES 
ORGANIZATION DRIVE; 
FIRST DANCE JAN. 29 


HE Bookkeepers, Stenographers 

and, Accountants Union (Local 
12,646, A.F.ofL.) which has been 
carrying on a quiet but intensive 
organizing campaign for some 
time, is not neglecting the social 
side of its members’ lives, either. 
This Saturday night it will hold 
its First Annual Dance and enter- 
tainment at the Hotel Delano, 108 
West 43rd St. Murray Nathan, 
chairman of the social and enter- 
tainment committee, points out that 
in addition smaller affairs will be 
run at short intervals both to en- 
able members to get acquainted 
and to raise funds for organization. 

The organization committee is 
busy on plans which will push the 
unionization of thousands of office 
workers in the city, including 
those in the printing and publish- 
ing, financial and insurance indus- 
tries, the social agencies and the 
garment shop staffs. 

The educational committee 
hard at work, and the publications 
committee points with pride to its 
monthly organ, the B. S. & A. 
News. Morton Friedman is editor, 
3ernard Seaman art editor, and 
Arthur W. Krubel, Murray Nathan, 
Nelle Calderon and Leo Rosenblum 
are associates. 


is 





eliminated and in their place be 
established the legal principles of 
agency governing situations other 
than labor disputes. 

In labor cases, presumptions of 
guilt and inferences that any 
striker acted for the union and or 
instructions from union officials 
have resulted in labor unions and 
labor leaders being held responsible 
for all violence and unlawful con- 
duct committed by anyone at all. 
It is proposed here that these dis- 
criminatory presumptions be abol- 
ished and that the law of principal 
and agent govern this situation, 
just as it does every other situa-| 
tion where it is sought to fix re- 
sponsibility upon one person for) 
the acts of another. 

Point IV—‘“Yellow dog” 
tracts should be outlawed. 

The proposed bills omit any pro- 
vision which would outlaw yellow 
dog contracts. Such 
should be included in 


any anti- 


injunction bill passed by the Legis- | 


lature. 

Jury Trial Vital 

PoINT V—A 

tial for all contempt 

for alleged violations of labor 
junctions. 

It important 


in- 


that there be a 


is 


jury trial when a person is charged 


with contempt of court for having! 
violated an injunction decree. In 
demanding a jury trial in contempt 
cases, 
charged with contempt have ex-! 
tended to them the constitutional | 
guarantees extended to other per- 
accused of crime—admission | 
to bail, time to prepare a defense, | 
a jury trial, and a right to demand 
the retirement of the sitting judge. 
This bill is also of vitai importance ; 
to labor because penalties for con 
tempt must be fixed by statutes 
and not left to the discretion of the 
court. 
Point VI 
mit that the legislation here 
should be recommended by 
committee. to the Legislature 


sons 


respectfully sub- 
urged 


We 
your 


passage, 
LOUIS WALDMAN 

State Chairman of the Socialist 

Party and counsel for the 

above named labor unions. 
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Government Figures 
Back Textile Union 





(Continued from Page 1-L) 
minimum hourly rate,” 
|Labor Statistics further figures. 
| At Bottom of Scale 
| This report, for perhaps the first! 
jtime in the history of government 
reports, throws the spotlight on 
this bare, black, unholy fact: That 
there are a million people working 
in one of the most essential indus- 
tries of the nation, an industry 
demanding skill and care and re- 
liability; and that this industry 
has insisted on keeping its workers 
at the very bottom of the scale of 
living. 

This is the kind of crime which 
our minds have been forced to 
dwell tor years. When the New 
Deal came along, we looked confi- 
dently for such industrial crimes 
as these to be wiped out. 

This is the kin dof crime which 
has made the textile industry a 
sick inudstry, and which has 
shoved the textile workers down 
and under to serve as the mud- 
sills for an essential and basic 
national industry. 

But this report goes, on, and it 
shows how the manufacturers have 
evaded the provisions of the code, 
with respect to such matters as 
the employment of so-called “stu- 
dents.”” While there were plenty of 
idle textile workers, who had ex- 
perience and skill, they were guilty 
of having so much intelligence that 
they resented the degradation and 
humiliation heaped upon them by 
other folks who happened to be 
mill owners and managers. They 
had brains enough to understand 
the necessity and the possibility of 


|Woolen-Worsted 
Unions to Meet 


PROVIDENCE.—A special meet- 
ing of the woolen and worsted de- 
partment of the United Textile 
Workers of America has been 
called by Horace A. Riviere, Inter- 
national vice-president, for Feb. 3 
in Providence at which about 600 
delegates from all parts of the east 
and south will attend. William 
Dunlop of Rockville, Conn., presi- 
dent of the woolen and worsted di- 
vision, will arrange to have repre- 
sentatives from each union at the 
meeting, 














‘organization—for the workers. So 


Bureau of | they had to be kicked out of the 


mills. In their places were gath- 
pote in green hands, called “stu- 
|dents,” who were permitted. to be 
employed under the code rules and 
the interpretation given these 
rules, with no pay at all for a pe- 
riod of six weeks, or with very 
small pay. The report shows how 
the mill managers took advantage 
of that provision, as long as they 
possibly could. 


Codes Violated 

In much detail the figures in the 
report show clearly how the man- 
agers of the mills have either 
twisted the provisions of the code, 
and defrauded the workers of their 
rightful earnings; or willfully and 
knowingly violated the provisions 
of the code, in such matters as 
reclassification of work. 

It is not necessary to operate 
cotton mills so that 80 per cent of 
the inmates of tuberculosis hos-. 
pitals are victims of cotton mills. 
There are millions of Americans 
who want and who need more cloth 
and better cloth; but they are not 
going to get what they need so 
long as the industries of America 
are operated on the principles 
which have controlled the making 
and the marketing of textiles in 
America. 

THESE ARE SOME OF THE 
FACTS WHICH HAVE BEEN 
BROUGHT OUT AND PUT UN- 
DER THE SPOTLIGHT AS A 
RESULT OF YOUR GREAT TEX- 
TILE STRIKE LAST SEPTEM- 
BER. AND NOW, IF IT TAKES 
ANOTHER STRIKE TO ACCOM- 
PLISH SOMETHING MORE IN 
THE WAY REACHING THE 
GOAL WHICH WE HAVE SET, 
WE SHALL KNOW MORE NEXT 
TIME OF HOW TO GO ABOUT 
THAT, TOO. 

On the showing made in this re- 
port of statistical facts, the United 
Textile Workers now make these 
demands: 

That the codes be re-opened, for 
the establishing of wages and hours 
and conditions of work; that wa- 
ges be increased; that the differ- 
entials between the various grades 
of skill be clearly defined and wage 
rates fixed accordingly; that the 





work-week be made shorter. 





UNION DIRECTORY 


ONNAZ, SINGER EMBROIDERERS, 

TUCKERS, Ll pee and PLEAT- 
ERS’ UNION, Local 66, I.L.G.W.U., 

|!7 East 15th St. Phone Algonquin 4- 3657- 

3658. Executive Board meets every Tues- 

| day night in the office of the Union. 

Z. Freedman, President; Leon Hattab, 
Marager; 1. A. Barkinsky, Sec’yTreas. 


AP MAKERS UNION, Local No. 1. 
Tel., Orchard 4-9860.—Regular meet- 
ings every ist and 3rd Saturday. 
| Executive Board meets every Monday 
All meetings are held at 133 Second 
| Ave.. New York City. 








& HELP- 
L.L.G.W.U, 

131 West 
Metz. 


LOAK, DRESS, DRIVERS’ 
ERS’ UNION, Local 102, 

| Affiliated with A, F. of L. 

/33rd St., CHickering 4-3681.—Saul 

| Manager. 

LOAK, SUIT and DRESS PRESSERS’ 
UNION, Local 35, International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, 


| 60 West 35th St., N. ¥. C.—J. Breslaw. 
Manager; L. Biewel "Chairman. 


Ctx AND BRASSIERE WORKERS’ 








UNION, Local 32, International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
16th Street, New York 
Manager. 


AMALGAMATED 
LOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
New York Joint pons, 31 West 15th 
St.. New York, N. Y. Phone Tomp- 
kins Square 6-5400. L. Hollender, J. 
| Catalanotti, Managers; Abraham Miller, 
| Secretary- Treasurer. 


Union. 
3 West City. 
Abraham Snyder, 








UR DRESSERS’ UNION, Local 2, In- 

ternational Fur Workers’ Union 

Office and headquarters, 949 Wil- 
|}loughby Ave., Brooklyn; STagg 2-0798 
Reg. meetings, ist and 3rd Mondays 
| President, Robert Glass; Vice-President, 
Stephen Tobasco; Business Agent, Mor- 
ris Reiss; Secretary, Samuel Mindell; 
Treasurer, Albert Helb. 





OINT BOARD DRESS AND WAIST- 
MAKERS’ UNION.—Offices: 232 West 
40th St.. N.Y.C. Tel., LOngacre 5-5100. 
| Board of Directors meets every Monde hex 
evening; Joint teers meets every Wi 
(e in the Council Room at 
ai Julius Hochman, Gen 
| Mgr.; Phillip Kapp, Sec’y-Treas. 


THE INTERNATIONAL 

ADIES’ GARMENT WORKERS’ 
UNION, 3 West 16th Street, New 
York City. Phone, CHelsea 3-2148. 
David Dubinsky, President. 


THE AMALGAMATED 
¥ ADIES’ GARMENT CUTTERS’ UNION, 
Local No. 10, L.L.G.W.U. Office, 60 
West 35th St.; Phone, Ws. 7-8011. 
Executive Board meets every Thursday 
at the office of the Union. Joe Abramo-~- 
witz, Pres.; Sigmund Perlmutter, Mgr.- 
Sec’y; Louis Stolberg, Asst. Mgr.; Maurics 
W. Jacobs, Sec’y to Exec. Board; Nathan . 
Saperstein, Chairman of Exec. ‘Board. 


ILLINERY WORKERS’ UNION, 

Local 24. Cloth Hat, Cap and Milli- 

nery Workers International Union, 
Downtown office, 640 Broadway; phone, 
Spring 7 7-4548; uptown office, 30 ‘W. 37th 
St.; phone, Wisconsin 7-12 270. Executive 
Board meets every Tuesday evening, 8 
o’clock, Manager, N. Spector; Secretary- 
Treas., Alex Rose; Organizers, I. 
Goldberg, A. Mendelowitz, M. Goodman, 
Lucy Oppenheim; Chairman of Execu- 
tive Board, Morris Rosenblatt; Secretary 
of Executive Board, Saul Hodos. 











UNITED 
ECKWARE MAKERS’ UNION, Local 
11016, A. F. of L., 7 East 15th St. 
Phone, Algonquin 4-7082. Joint Ex- 
ecutive Board meets every Tuesday night 
at 7:30. Board meets every Tuesc ay 
night at 8:00 in the office. Ed Gottes-" 
man, Secretary-Treasurer. 





NEW YORK 
YPOGRAPHICAL UNION No.6. Office 
and headquarters, 24 West 16th St., 
N. Meets every 3rd Sunday of 
month at Stuyvesant High School, "15th 
St., East of 2nd Ave. Phone, Tompkins 
Sq. 6-7470. Leon H. Rouse, President; 
James P. Redmond, Vice-President; 
James J. McGrath, Secretary-Treasurer; 
Samuel J. 0’ Brien, James P. Redmond 
and James J. Buc kley, Organizers. 





AITERS’ and WAITRESSES’ UNION, 
Local No. 1, A. F. of L. and U.L.T. 
290—7th Ave. W. Lehman, Sec’y; 
LAckawanna 4-5483 

HITE GOODS WORKERS’ ‘UNION 
Local 62 of LL.G.W.U. 878 id. 


Tel.: 








ray. New York City. Telephone, 
Algonquin 4-1861. S, Shore, Manager 
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Socialists to Discuss Security Bills 
Party Members Will Hear  |\MNAMORROWLEWIS "| New York Is Now Thinking 
Thomas and Prof. Burns econ pea Of Catching Up With the 


OCIALIST PARTY BRANCH- 


ES, labor unions, open forums 2 2 h W ld 
Thursday, January 3/1 and other groups looking for.some- Socialists of 1 é Or 
thing different will be glad to 
By William E. Bohn ‘a member of the Graduate Depart- — that Lena Morrow Lewis of IANS are under way. it has|viod from the end of the war to 
; alifornia, one of the outstanding i $ } % eos * ate ree 
—— jment of Economies at Columbia.| —"" ie hag 2 ergs been announced. for the estab-|the recent fascist dictatorships 
HAT do you think about |In the beginning Professor Burns = “ada of the country, Is avail- lishment - 3s municipal sym- when Socialist city governments, 
ch | was a member of the President’s able for limited number 5 Bag) “naeetigelll be ge . i “ ~ {and the cultural departments of 
ivertis social . i aca r !Committee on Economic Security gagements in eastern states if ap- ph ny orchestra, and 15 4 P@S"| Drussia and other states under So- 
ey ga We haga Re \_ [the body which gathered material, plication _be_ made soon. sionate lover of music We areleialist rule, gave orchestral and 
tie eee inclides neh qe © | discussed principles and made up more than delighted. It ery ne operatic music its greatest oppor- 
vel auf ¥ ‘ ©"|the President’s mind about the hoped that the plays will be | tunity, and placed it within the 
we -known experts, rg they whole subject. This committee is pushed through, that it will be a reach of the masses. 
have been sitting there in Wash-| the body that is directly respon- real orchestra led by a genuine New York—and America in gen- 
ington for a long time Seaiestinn Edits for the bills that have been : musician. and that it will pav{eral—are far, far behind the lead 
the measures which have, finally,|introduced. When the investiga- a k New Vad the compliment oft set in their Socialist days by 
been introduced by Senator \W ag: |tions and discussions had proceeded 5 4 4 seating real Ree : ; }Vienna and Berlin, Leipzig and 
ner. Ever since the presic dential] |Sufficiently so that Professor Burns ,  - F Maer York bidady has an or- Hamburg, when the greatest con- 
: arte apes 2 Le raatin : "s i rave their best 


campaign more than two years ductors of all time gave 


























President Roosevelt's mu 








could see what the upshot would | 7 chestra and a conductor, and we 
re be she resigned. ‘he audience, | : : Re taeda ie ade the masses in » service of the 
ago the country has been waiting |Q S08 *eSi6 ned. The audience, | enthusiastically declare that no-,‘® te masse he =~ 
therefore, will have a chance to . hia in 4h& abril te thor wate | State. 
to see what sort of an egg would hear the President’s proers lis where in the world is there musk j “ieee ardiv } cpected ths 
Seen Now we have j ear the President’s program dis- 2 so superb as that given by our own! It can hardly be expected that 
‘A ttened. Now we hive It.leyssed by an insider, one who| Philh: monic Symphony under thal new, .ork will put Toscanini on 
: P — “ ; ilharmonie Symphony unde Ba . 3 —e 
And there.is a lot of cackling|Knows the facts as an expert and, | Ce ae i ee eae ae the city pay? oll, hire Bruno Walter 
er . } directio oO ne comparable ~ . j 
over if. too, knows just exactly how the| % ans j nt Shad , ; os and make Lily Pons an employe of 
ears . . ° ! canini. > tnat music 1 a? »X- » 73 : 
Socialists had the first idea of}problems were approached in! oa a ihr aad yes the - Dep: ation nt of Education. 
i i j y 4 pensive | l and which n yn a : hk, 
social security, Elsewhere in The}j Washington and how the program | ; if ’ oleae. etl [Why not? Secialist cities in 
. F = *€ al witnout pay g ratnel —* ne ; ‘ ‘ 
New Leader you will read about]|turned out to be what it is. : : , ; even then the o1 Europe d . New York is not 
. . igh prices; ana even n oe 
the efforts of Victor L. Berger, In order to give the meeting the ‘ . : eens ; tantial loss; Yet ready to take over the deficits 
/ a ° . coe ation inc as stantial S = * y 
qMeye: London, James H. Maurer,}educational character which the| is. Ps i eT, eee mein is made up by of the Philharmonic and the Met; 
; : 7 : . . 7 I ee e r ar, while! jad u . » ° ° . 
and Louis Waldman to get action|Educational Committee stands for, Comrade Lewis . was . «i beatae ve ve. Til Hari H: rk ne but New York is slowly swinging 
. . ° , e ° ° ° st 4 2 = ¢ . . aneltactors IIK arry K SS . . ° ae 1 
on insurance bills in Washington,|printed material on the President’s | woman elected to the N.E.C., and] Fla; ia of Standard Oil, Vincen! faround to the Socialist idea that 
Harrisburg and Albany. Now the|program will be distributed to all| was a delegate (by referendum] Ast; : and oe cures. the bhas’ { those things that closely affect the 
. ; . P . c e ‘ AStor, ¢ ~ Or ce se, tne {at . 
Democrats have introduced not}those in the audience who wish to} vote of the entire membership) to]. K ahs ° | masse s should be the concern o! 
) , t mber's . Kahn. ' , : 
one bill, but a whole program.|have the exact facts in permanent ltwo International Congresses. She In other wot yenerally speal tall, not of self-appointed Maecen- 
“ext? : a. 4 . r 1 other words, generally eak-| , ‘ ond 
y*What about it? Is it what we So-}form. | has spoken bef ' ble}; ; ee ; 41,,|/ases to whom (often ill-gotten) 
ae 9 as spoken betore every imagina Cling, sympho . musie and t vk ‘ : 
cialists want? Have the Democrats This meeting will be held in the kind of an audience and auspices|opera cannot be expected to sup fortunes give the opportunity to 
" 1 é : ) a . > expe > to up- . 
stolen our thunder? Should we}Rand School Auditorium on Thurs-|;, eyery imaginable kind of hall or} port itself. The result is that it | patronize their betters 
] } t sei ne e I 5 at . 
é city-operated symphony or- 


support their bills? Should wejday evening, January 31. Matthew surroundings, and in Alaska, Brit-] must necessa} be priced far bt 
: Dy ’ 4 - , ST 4 s‘shal ly ) he v , . 
e ‘nestra may not be as ugenta need 
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543 05 ° : ¥ “a . o a : » Socialist | - “1 ; : 
criticize them? | Should we oppose M. Levy, representing the Soc ialist | jsp Columbia and all the states; in| yond the reach of the common man 
them? How far are they good?]}Party, will be the chairman. Since | Europe peaking in the great cap-| and ofa , nsequently it{#S More adequate jobless reliet' or 

. 7 s € an woman, and conse anti - ss 2 

»w far bad? there w e ; 10 speakers : i a wie learance, but it is a whole- 
How fax bad? —T , there will be only wo peakers, | itals to masses of people in com-/tends to become an appendage oi onal Pesta Be ee 7 i. , ner 

The whole Socialist Party is de-|there will be time for questions} |pany with Bebel, Jaurés and other|that unspeakably snobblis} some sign. We are far, far behind 
bating these questions. The mem-jand discussion from the floor. The| famous Socialists. She has filled ee “te " . uC ei he ther cities and countries; but that 

97 ~ * a ° re . | Se Sts. . 5S tf or 10\ a S1eUN Vilatel. . 
bers will have’a chance to talk the] Educational Committee, in its N-! every office in the party from local | ever that is is ‘ause ¢ yr cities and coun- 
subject out and make up their|nouncement, emphasizes the fact | cecretary to state secretary of Cali- Ii the ' m ? na 5 l ries h he vision and courage to 
minds. _The Educational Commit-|that party members, if they differ} ¢ornia for several years, where herlare to eet the benefits of ;put Socialists in charge of their 
me oe party, Bela Low, chair-jwith the points of view presented | popularity as a campaigner was|there are but two alt ernat j . s long, lor opty r 
has arranged a social secur-}by the speakers, will have full op-| such as to poll many thousands of | yequirir of low income some tine Amer ‘ica—and New 
: 1 as q sands 0} juiring peo f lo ) , ee ; anor s 
ork—wlll catch up with the So- 


7 


man, 
See, 33 +h attend . ity . es >nselves ; . : > 
“ >  tgaar All who attend portunity to snprons _the m cee votes more than Upton Sinclair,|classes to pay prices far beyond| ( 
this meeting will have a chance to; The idea is that this is to be an/pey companion that year on the] what they can afford. One is 


, away sall infor > ¢ ’ sty Seig © , > "ESS . > . ° P | = ——— 

go away well informed about the|unofficial party congress for the/ state ticket, and in 1932, as state|supply cheap “ersatz” substitutes, | . 

whole business. And that will]crystallization of opinion on this candidate, poll several thousand |tenth-rate tin-pan companies, whic] |RAND SCHOOL WOMEN TO 
‘ | 

pposite plantir HOLD TEA 





mean something, for the comrades|vital subject. Entrance will be more even than Norman Thomas! do the exact o 
will be there. limited to party members upon!fpo,. President lan appreciatior 
The speakers will be Norman|presentation of membership cards. During her five-vear sta it bite dans P I, - the ot , 1 
Thomas, who has just come from —- Alaska she was made vice-presi- chee | mmittee of the 
Washington and who has given a 5 eak 1 r ] P { fl Tod Rand § Pincay stir st 
é Y £ a dent of the Alaska Federation of wment o 
lot of attention to the insurance The Rand School Presents Labor and polled an astonishir t 
Pr blem, and Professor Eveline Si mund § th vot fo) Aleska delega to co! bu 
Jurnes < ‘y] ie Tiniware re ‘ " , | 
Burns of Columbia University, on¢ g as gress, editor of a labor daily, 


iod 








Last Friday evening at the Rand | dark days and nights nightly con- | js, ‘work 
School, Dr. Sigmund Spaeth con- ducting classes in Socialism, labor|small prot tals and ott ! 
: ; ¢ sta ’ : kers’ Children 


+hi 


ity measures. Professor Bares 
was formerly a member of the 
sritish Labor Party ae came to}/cluded.the second in a series of/history, ete. Out of 

eAmerica as an expert on the Brit-jsix lectures on “The Art of En- experience comes an ability to be! eno o create a cl: f s f ar 

ish Unemployment Act ve is now!joyed Music.” A large.and enthu-!of more than usual service to thi and self-importa with- ¢ ee ae i caaeas a Glee 

siastic class is finding Sigmund | engaging her. out pl 


SHIPLACOFF MEMORIAL Spaeth’s approach ideal for begin- Applications for her dates can A th 
. > trained musicians} be made either to The New Leader | public 


of the real experts on social s - in the shut-in winter pe. 
| 
} 
} 


ivive ‘ thre ties the 





ners, and even 


MEETING FEB 8 enjoy his weekly presentation. or Bertha H. Mailly, Rand School, | long 
, In the introductory sessions,|7 East 15th St. Terms are so rea-} 


Dr, Spaeth defined: Music as “the |sonable that any group can afford | greates 





Friday, February 8, the So- organization of sound toward|/to have her. 
cialists of New York will com- beauty.” He then indicated the 
memorate the life and work of the five points of contact for the en-/covered from his first two lectures 

+ . , = \ , ) e 
late I. Shiplacoff at a memoriai joyment of music and classified on rhythm, harmony and melody. W e BE im plo y O rt l y U n i on L a b 0} 
meeting in the Debs Auditorium them as rhythm, Established since 188 


hip 
melody, harmony Next Friday evening at 
in the People’s House, 7 East,tone color and form. The Oldest Independent Retail Milk inated in the Bronx 


Street. | Many know Dr. Sp aet! if his|form in music and then g r | 
! I. Shiplacoff, Socialist legis-| popular “Tune Det ”’ nrogram an analysis of what he ter “th 
lator, party official and abor/on the air and “think of hi s|permanent music,’ o what 5 
leader, one of the best loved com-|primarily an entertainer rather | gene ally known as “classic music. 7 
radi in the history of the So-/than a teacher. His ability t Thi is brief vie ily indicat STC CK FARMS, Inc. 


cialist Party in the United States,! ploy hun in his teaching doe ' pe of tl sourse, an c at tire . I 
‘ . f ° Ey Naa: gee 883 TINTON AVE. BRONX, N. Y. 





Spaeth will take up tone colo 


i February 7, 1934, after a long not detract at all fron e sound- dents of: n c. Var 
: ‘ C1 - I 10VE Oo na\ ai tra } Phcne-—MElrose 5-3863 - 3864 - 3865 


erties Madeto Your Door 


New leader inne "WEBSTER HALL, 119 East 11th St. 
LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY, Feb. 7 ) Make Your Reservations NOW! 


Program by Rebel Arts Symposium to be Announced Shortly 


gonizing illness 
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“LECTURE CALENDAR 


(All lectures begin at 8:30 p.m. unless 

otherwise stated. Lectures listed below 

are under the auspices of Education 
Conunittee of Socialist Party.) 





FRIDAY, JAN. 25th 


Manhattan 

William M. Feigenbaum 
Labor Party.” 8th A.D., 226 E, 

Brooklyn 

Nathan Fine—"‘End of 
ith A.D., 241 S, 4th St. 

Jean Jacques Coronel — 
labor Movement.”” East New 
rum, 864 Sutter Ave. 

Mark hkhinoy--“A_ Socialist 
Russia.” Brighton Beach Branch, 
Brighton Beach Ave., Brighton Be. Je img 

SUNDAY, JAN. 27th 
Manhattan 
George H. Goebel —“Upton Sinclair, 
Dr. Townsend, President 
Norman Thomas Which 
America?” 4th A.D, 393 Grand St. fae 
Brooklyn | 
Fruchter “What About Our | 

Coney Island Branch, 2202 
Ave. 

MONDAY, JAN. 

Bronx 
H. Goebel— ‘General 
Squirrels.” Upper 6th i “ 
White Plains and Ladig | 
Brooklyn 

Vincenzo Vacirca—* ‘ascisin in Ita 
21st A.D., Colby Acs 230 Snyder - + | of 

George Baron Events Dis- ev 
cussion.” 22nd , 864 Sutter Ave. ei 

TUESDAY, JAN. 29th nt 
Bronx | 

Lena Merrow’ Lewis —‘ 
Contribution to Civilization?’ 
A.D., 3230) Bainbridge Ave., 
Station, 8th Ave. Subway. 

Brooklyn 

August Tyler “Origins of Capitalism.’ 





“The British 
1th St.) th 
B 
an Era.” 4th- 
“The British 
York Fo- 


vee th 


Roos 


Henry 
Future?” 
Mermaid 
28th 


: 
ion 


George 
and the 
Pelpark Palace, 


“Ae $T98 
Al 


stars, 


‘Capitalisni’s 
Upper 8th 
near 205th 


Savoy 
64th St. 


uary 
j Mz 
. fol 


Tony Sender Meeting 


in Bensonhurst | 


Tony Sender, brilliant and cour-| 


ageous German Socialist spokes-! 
woman and former member of the} 
Reichstag, will sneak Friday night Int 
January 25, 


in Bensonhurst, under 
e direction of the Bensonhurst | 
ranch of the Socialist Party, at! 
Mansion, 20th Ave., near} 


will speak on 
in Hitler’s| 


Comrade Sender 
e present situation 


Germany and the prospects of an 
fs reconquest of freedom there. 


With Tony Sender B. C. Vladeck 


Huey | will likewise occupy the platform 
Ronit 'and speak, and Julia Primoff will 


t as chairman. 


'Party’s Uptown Dance 


This Saturday Night 
The Washington Heights Upper 
est Side dance promises to be 
e of the big affairs of the year. 


..| Every detail has been taken care 


to give everyone an enjoyable 
ening: a beautiful dance hall, an 
cellent band, stage and radio 
refreshments, and dancing. 
time: Saturday night, Jan- 
26. The place: Paramount 
insions, 183rd St. and St. Nich- 
is Avenue. 


The 





léth A.D.. 6618 Bay Parkway. 
James Oneal—*Kevolu tionary 
sth A.D., Br. 2, S44 Uti 

Queens 
Discussion on “Paul Por 
wealth Plan.” Leader, 
Astoria Br., 3032 Steinway 


990 
1 Sociz = | _ 
isin.” ca acs 
' 

ter’s Common- ) Bi 
Pincus Sheer 
St., Astoria. 


—_—_~ 


Ave. 
Social- 
1113 | 


Branch, 864 Sutter 
“Revolutionary 
Beach Branch, 

Ave, 


nd A.D. 

ames Oneal 
x4 Brighton 

fader Beach 





RESTAURANTS 





30th 





WEDNESDAY, JAN. 





Brooklyn 

David Ashe—“‘Labor and the NIRA.” 
Koro Park Branch, Boro Park Labor Ly- 
coum, 42nd St. and ith Ave. 

David P. Berenberg- Class in “Essen 
tials of Socialism.” Brighton Beach Br., 
1113) Brighton Beach Ave. Open for 
ntrance of students 

THURSDAY, JAN. 31st 
Brooklyn 

David Ka, lan— ‘Cure for Employment 
Socialism.’ Midwood Branch, Kings- 
wuy Mansion, Ave. P and E, 16th Sty 
Phil Heller—Class in Socialism “Road 
to Power. 22nd A.D., S64 Sutter Ave 

FRIDAY, «EB. 
Manhattan 

Siegfried Lipschitz—‘Socialism in Ger 

nany.’ Sth A.D, 226 E. 10th St 
Brooklyn 

Dr. William , Bohn 

American Tradition,” 


met 
per 


Ist 


and 
211 


“Socialism 


ith-lith A.D., 





CARNEGIE HALL 


Russian Tea Room 
Restaurant 


INC. 


For a Distinctly Foreign 
Atmosphere Try the 
RUSSIAN TEA ROOM 
RESTAURANT 


Few Doors East of Carnegie Hall 








Se ith St. 





Algernon Loe—*Economics of Fascism.” 


~~ 


HALLS and LYCEUMS 











BROOKLYN 


LABOR LYCEUM 
949 Willoughby Ave.. Brooklyn 
Large atid stneait Natt sultudte tor att 
ovcasions and mertings at reasonable 

rentals 


STAGG 2-3843 





*43-247 FAST BAth BI 
NEW YORE 
Workinens Association 
tree Library open trom 1 to 10 pm 
Meetings Untertainments 

fer REgent ¢ 10038 





Labor Temple 


Mlucetionas 


Halle tor 


and Batis Ce 








Ww 


—o 


Giusti’s Spaghetti Inn 


1 & 5-Course LUNCHEON 40 & 50c 
6 CHICKEN DINNER 60c 
Served all day 
Spaghetti - Dessert - Coffee 35c 
A la Carte All Day 

WINES and BEER SERVED 

49 WEST 16th STREET 
Atkins 9-9177 New York City 


CONEY ISLA’ ND 


Course 


Cortland ‘Vv ans and 
Storage, Ine. 


Local and Long Distance Moving 
Licensed Piano Movers 
2842-44 West 3rd Street 
yney Island, N. Y. ESplanade 2-7800-01 ' 
Kepresented by SALINSKY 








A New Deal for Worker 


For Balls, 
CASA D'AMOR, Inc. 
THE FAMOUS BALLROOM 
West 31st St. & Mermaid Ave. 
Coney Island, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
MAyflower 9-9670 | 


Meetings, Forums. Concerts, 





RENOVATEL 
MODE RNIZE D 


NEWLY 


€PS ComPeLetTELy 


Banquets, 
MILLER'S MANHATTAN 
ROYAL PALACE, Inc. 


Brooklyn's Foremost Ball Room 
16-18 Manhattan Avenue 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
PUlasky 5-4631 


Conventions, Dances, ete. 











BENSONHURST 


BENJAMIN | 


DR. 
RUBINSTEIN 


Office Hours: 
10 A.M. 1-2 P.M, 
Holidays 


Gs 


and Sundays 12-1 


| 
| 
8 P.M. | 
7902 Bay Parkway, Brooklyn 


Phone: BEachview 2-7893 


mIDWOOD & SHEEPSHEAD BAY 


Dr. J. L. MANUS 


Surgeon Dentist 
ial Rates to A. F. of L. an 
Party Members 
Children’s Teeth Straightened 
Ave. U, Corner Ocean Ave. 
Phone: SHeebshead 3-9275 


Spe 


cially at Mary Hunter’s home, 
St., Apt. 


| officers: 
B. Sussman; 


be held Tues., 


Jan, 
of branch officers and voting on amend- 
ments. 
6th theatre 


for the coming term: 
Flaks ; 
Recording 
tional 
Or 


Contact 


|< and take 


PartyProgress 


‘MANHATTAN 


The following were elected 


8th A.D. 
<2 aga pihees: 
i Fin. See’y, Abraham VanderCar; 
hk Sec’y, "Mae Eisenberg; Educational 
Disester, David Kaplan. 
12th A.D. The branch will meet - 
237 E. 2 
9D, Turs., Jan. 29, at 8: Py 
| Bring at least one sympathetic friend to 


| the gathering. 


Upper West Side. Will meet Mon.Jan 


28, at 100 W. 72nd St. Nominations for 


| City Central and County Committee dele- 
gates; voting on state referendum, 
gates will report on Central Committee. 


Dele- 


are the new 
Fin. See’y, 
Isaacs. 


following 
Green; 
M. 


4th A.D. The 
Organizer, J, 
Educat’l Dir., 


BRONX 


Lower 6th A.D. Branch meeting will 
Jan. 29, at 1137 Ward Ave. 
Meeting will be held Tues., 


7th A.D. 
789 Elsmere Place. Election | 


29, al 


Scttle for theatre tickets for Feb, 


Organizer, John Les- | the arts that, at the mere mention 
jot 





party. 
KINGS 


Eavrt Flatbush. Sat. night, Feb. 2, the 


branch will hold a dance; entertaininent | 
by Rebe! Arts Puppet Group and branch 
choral group. 


Monday at 
elected 
Stanley 


Meets every 

The following 
Organiz 
Sec’y, Harry rachner ; 
Sec’y, H. Feinerman; Educa- 
Director, Sidney Goldstein. 
18th A.D., Br. 2. New branch officers: 
ganizer, 1. Myron; Fin. Sec’y, B. No- 
Recording Sec y, P. Arnaud; Labor 
Man, E. Greif. 

Midwood. Business meeting will be 
held Men., Jan. 28, at Kingsway Man- 
sion, 1662 Ave. P, to vote on the referen- 
up other important busi- 


4th-l4th A.D. 
241 So. 4th St. 


Fin. 


vick; 


nes 
23rd A.D. Elected the following: Or 
ganizer, I. Rotkin; Edue, Dir., Minnie 
Weisberg; Fin. See y and Treas., Bertha 
Polsky; Lit. Agents, Reuben Newman 
and Comrade Newerth; Recording Sec’y, 
Ernest Brown; Corr. Sec y, Ray Zolan; 
Delegates Central Comm... Jack Altman 
and Comrade Gomberg; County Comm., 
Minnie Weisberg and Vivien Gunar. 








LECTURES 














'The Department of 
Social Philosophy 
of Cooper Union 


(Formerly People’s Institute) 
IN THE GREAT HALL 
8th Street and Astor Place 
At 8 o'clock Admission free 


Friday, Jan. 25th— 
EVERETT DEAN MARTIN 
“The Importance of a Knowledge 
Of History—Lucian” 


Sunday, an. 27th— 


Professor SCOTT BUCHANAN 


‘each 


“The Wandering Jew” Continues Its Run at the Criterion 
—Film Brings to Mind Many Conceptions of Legend 


nobility of the original legend. The ; 
historical evidence on which the | 
play rests is too slender for us 
to admit for it any validity other 
than that of a myth. The names 
and circumstances connected with ~ 
the Jew and his doom vary with 
each story. 

When Julius Hagen decided to 
produce the story for the screen in 
jEngland, he chose the late EF. 
Temple Thurston’s play. 

Thurston’s story is told in four 
episodes: Jerusalem on the day of 
the Crucifixion; Antioch in* the 
time of the first Crusade; Palermo, 
| Sicily, n 1290, and Seville in 1560 
of the Wandering Jew began with | during the days of the Inquisition. 
“Le Juif Errant” by Eugene Sue,| An outstanding British east’ in- 
a serial story almost as endless as |cludes such well-known actors as 
the wanderings of its central fig-| Peggy Ashcroft and Joan Maude 
which ran into ten volumes|who are featured, Anne Grey, 
when issued in book form in 1844.!Marie Ney, Basil Gill, Francis I. 

Many: writers, however, by the | Sullivan, Felix Aylmer, and John 
romances they wove despoiled the | Stuart. 





There have been so many con- 
ceptions of the Wandering Jew in 


the title, one automatically 
thinks of Gustave Dore’s paintings, 
Eugene Sue’s gigantic novel or E. 
Temple Thurston’s famous play. It 
wag the play which was used for 
the picture called “The Wandering 
Jew,” now in its 4th week at the 
Criterion Theatre. 

Gustave Dore treated the legend 
with the originality of a poetical 
and romantic mind. His illustra- 
tions awoke the imagination of 
every thinker—yet there are those 
who think that the popular vogue 











-DAILY 
NEWS 


SIR JAMES M. BARRIE’S 


THE LiT TLE 
AMINISTER' 


FORDHAM| 


Fordham Rd. & Velentinn 


RKO 23rd ST 
at 7th Ave. 
& “1 SELL ANYTIING”’ 


An RKO Radio Picture 





CHESTER 


Tremont & £. 177th St 


FRANKLIN 
Prospect & 161st St. 
RKO Acts Sat. & Sun. 
EDDIE WHITE 
im PERSON 


‘HAMILTON 





FLUSHING 
Keith's 








“The Nature of Institutions” 








Tuesday, Jan. 29th— 
Professor SCOTT BUCHANAN | 


“Reform” 




















Freethinkers of America 


155 East 34th Street 


Sunday Eve., 8:30 P. M. 


Professor William M. Bohn 


“The Economic Determination 
Religion” 
Major Wheless—“Bible Criticism,” 8 P.M. 
md Discussioa 


Admission 25¢— Questions : 


INGERSOLL FORUM 


SUNDAYS 8 P. M.—Admission 25 cents 
PYTHIAN TEMP LE, 135 W. 70th Street 
JAN. 27th— 


CORLISS LAMONT 


“Russia and Religion” 


Discussion 





Questions and 








PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 
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ME 
YOUR FRIENDS 
AT THE 


Table and counter service - 





&& ITZ D H N FS Km sate” SQUARE 


The Best Food ® Deliciously Prepared ® ueediitaes ais 
The RITZ DINER is open day and night 
The ideal place for conference and committee meetings 








Patronize our Comrade 


Fred Spitz, Inc. 
F lorie 
74 SECOND AVENUE 


NEW YORR «ity 
Telephoae Dry Doce +-0356 
Not connecteu With eny 
ather store. tn Sew Vor’ 


STATIONERY and 
MIMEOGRAPH SUPPLIES 
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at specially low prices to organizations ! 


Stencils, $2.00 up 
Mimeo Ink, 90c Ib. and up 


LERMAN BROS., wnG. 


14th St. at Union Sq., N. 


2 E. X 
Phouves, ALgonquin Sine 8808 


RKO 86th ST. 


at Lexington Ave 


ROYAL 


Westchester Ave. 


B'way & 146th St. 
& “1 SELL ANYTHING” 


RxO 58th ST 
at Lexington Ave. 
& “1 SELL ANYTHING” 


Locu’s METROPOLITAN 


Fulton & Livingston Sts., Brooklyn 


STARTS TODAY! 
DOORS OPEN 16 A.M. 


 & “11 SELL ANYTHING” | 
J rxo 125th ST 


Near Lex. Ave. 
“| SELL ANYTHING” 





RKO Bist St. 
on B'way 














“The most 
perfectly 
acted photo- 
play of this 
or any other 


season.” 
Eagle 


CHARLES DICKENS’ 
Immortal Story of the Life, 
Loves and Adventures. of 


DAVID 
COPPERFIELD 


An M-G-M Picture 
with STAR CAST 





W. C. FIELDS - EDNA MAY OLIVER 
LIONEL BARRYMORE 


“HERE IS MY HEART” 
STATE — PARADISE 


15th St. & B’way Grand Concourse, Bronx 


VALENCIA ORPHEUM 


Jamaica, L. L 86th Street, bet. Lex. & 3rd 


——___—_»—— 


LOEW'S 
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Symbol In Realism At The Biltmore Theatre 


treme es ’ 
TENSE SYMBOL In the Gaumont - British TRANS-LUXUR Y | 2", Stee and the 561 AEA RT 


—_——_ ,. a ° Street, Brooklyn, house are this! 
“GRIME AND PUNISHMENT.”| Film _at Radio City sahiiners week having a fourth Translux| DON’T’ MISS 
From the novel by Fyodor Music Hall New Theatre Opens Tonight in|companion, at 927 Flatbush Ave., ‘6 
Dostoievsky. Dramatized by V. : Brooklyn Brooklyn, where the same stimu- The Most Important 
Trivas and G. Schdanoff; trans- eo lating sort of program will offer Play in New York’”’ 
lated by Sonia Gordon Brown. See ai a Cin atthe deel obiad at the further neighborhoods the oppor- —NEW MASSES 
One of the world’s greatest : Ee Rete brow Fa is ie pretat: tunity of this goodly gathering of 
novels is again seen; “Crime and ae 3 success and growth of the Trans- the events of the world and side- 
Punishment” incessantly challenges Ge $ lux idea, the dollar’s worth for a une sabertameaet, 
ME i, inner signiscance & ef quarter, that for a bit over an 
s er § 3 é hour—odd time ‘ing the day— ‘ 
on a skeleton of the plot that the j | packs in fh vegeta ve 4 an pe WINTER GARDEN both Se 
present version, despite episodic! € °°: tand adds a generous slice of lighter ||| ES: 8:#0— Mats. Thurs. & Sat. $1-$2.50 | 
character and final flaw, achieves i : itidbits. Trying to read all the||| STH THE GREATEST MUSICAL 
. ying SUCCESS IN NEW YORK! 


poignancy and power. There is no! | Cee ‘items of the daily newspapers 
Life Begins «18:40 


time to make all these figures ae would be too great a tax on time 
with 


























come ‘to life; we grasp them the eg es of most workers; and too many of 
better as symbols. We can even : . ws; I fear, fall back on the éports 
ey erg sine ao ak of _— : % 5 pages and the comics—after a 
emovuon, at. a universa ougnr. ‘ iswift running over of the head- of a sound i f vi 
: yi : as point of view, 

For—as Cabell uses the pawn- Gladys Cooper and George Arliss lines. But those headlines become LAHR BOLGER GEAR illumined by vivid historical 
2s ag OOO ae the wine) ban they appear in a scene from living and unfolding action in the WILLIAMS illustration.” NEW LEADER 
man—VDostoievsky ne wisely) |“The Iron Duke,” which will have newsreel] theatres, which capture 

‘ eierele agar : oo 8, . CIVIC REPERTORY Thea. 
spins the pawn ers’ spider we F an indefinite run at the Big and hold for us the most important }}} ee Pg -vnomay 14th St. & Gth Ave. WAt.9-7450. Eves.8:15 


the! T . . a , : : 5 
enmeshing its victims among the | Theatre in Radio City. and the most interesting itemS]||75 Seats at $1.50 250 Seats at $3.00 Wednesday Matinees 30c¢ to $1.00 
5 Seats at $2.00 All Plus Tax Eves. & Sat. Mats. 30c to $1.50 


wretched of the world, as_ the throughout the world. 
_ sala smaliter « ' 2 » fats. L oln’s 8 
symbol on the ates a over-acting, Morgan Farley settles! Beyond these, at the Translux, Lon ene es Weehingan hina ee ee ee 
— i ee ag rie ik rs nade down into a sensitive and deeply you‘are sure to find a swift sum- 
aire re ia earn si ; ais f moving presentation of the phi- mary of sports, or a travel-film of [HEAR AR CHARLES LIBBY GEORGES 

ony justined in his murder 0 losphical murderer, the tortured rare and vivid beauty; and either \X/ INNINGER | LoLMAN MEeETAXA 
the re - souls. Yet - 1S Raskolnikoff, who literally bends'a cartoon eomedy or the Laurel|] The ¢ Song Hits he = Bre 
ane gar = he ss bin — on his knees before the suffering and Hardy boys, or some other “Manuelo” REX VOSEPH MA ARA GERALD 
te the ng rom : © of the world, and who carries into fun-dispenser of filmdom. The two “Tae S08 So JOSEPH _ AULAY 

y re ¥ e > Nig c 
oi ee wn] wn Ast 7 the play some breath of the great Manhattan theatres (Broadway the Music” 
bee = ~ livelihood he spirit of Dostoievsky’s novel. and 49th Street; Madison Ave. and 
earn amily’s livelihood—he 
learns that the way of violence is oan © Grae P NEW 
death, that murder is also spiritual | 28, ¥"50N NOEL COWARD'S 3% | 
suicide—that to give is to grow in! ‘ “{ Bc to $2.5 
life, but ‘to take is to move toward | 6 POIN I VAI AINE” : — 
death. Only in sharing is fellow- sali aa Pre an ay 0 ph 0c to $3.00 
ship: . sufferi a ata * ’ “ : in , 
oh sagen Raelarwene ALFRED LYNN OSGOOD LOUIS NEW AMSTERDAM Theatre. 42nd St., W. of B’WAY. WIs. 7-8312. 
laa laws. The and toes atin LUNT FONTANNE PERKINS HAYWARD SE ATS NOW FOR LINCOLN and WASHINGTON BIRTHDAYS 
‘ nen a Sn anhiavamaeints | 47th Street, West of Broadway 

Sereno nls achievement; | ETHEL BARRYMORE jin Si" Mute Thurs, & sat THE THEATRE GUILD presents 

> play r Pce @ Ss Ww as- 
or hy (in association with Charles B. Cochran) for a limited engagement 


kolnikoff’s realization of the proper | : vs _ ae = 
i I-suici ELISABETH BERGNER 


way—not the swift soul-suicide of GILBERT MILLER s LESLIE HOWARD in association with 


violence, the slow partnership of THUR HOPKINS present 

mring earning, ane LESLIE HOWARD .. » ESCAPE ME NEVER 
The play is simply but effec- 

eae oe | THE PETRIFIED FOREST > ATR Wn 871 

reality of the many settings does | , H I RT THE ATRE 44th STREET, West of Broadway 

: ¢ Er CBE a fatinee rh I: & Saturde 

not obscure the spiritual problem | by ar wae an : S U atinees rursday aturday 
ie ade: Bie oe . ail | AD IEA. W. 44th St. LAe. 4-1515. Eves. 8:45 

that is its core. Harry D. Southard | BRO HURS Matthies Wedhtekss and Sararday 2:4! THE THEATRE GUILD presents 

does a splendid piece as the pa-} 

thetic wastrel whose daughter has S. N. BEHRMAN’S play 


gone the “white slave’s” way; and THERON BAMBERGER presents 

Sonia herself is capably handled 6é aa RAI N e R OM bd EAV E N 
by Juliana Taberna. After a little | FL ¥ AWA * HOME 

By Dorothy Bennett and Irving White with THOMAS MITCHELL with JANE COWL and JOHN HALLIDAY 


DACED “ nie gross craig : GOLDEN THEATR Fees S:38 Mate Thus. &'Sat.2:30 
WILL. ROGERS Innumerable laughs, much keen obvervation and a sound oe By wed 
R G i 
y i th THEATRE t WED. 
“THE COUN TY 48 Sl pcrwees Evs. 50° ; *2" Mats. & SAT. 50° A 2 kk “The happiest romance of the current theatre season. The best 
. B 


lcan wish you is that you will have as good a time as I had. turns Mantle, News 


CH AIRMA a Re INIEST CROSLY GAIGE, Ine., presents 


BROCK PEMBERTON 


A Fox Film with ; » 
STEPIN FETCHIT - L OUISE present PLAY wr ay 
oon Cha ae | son APPEARA) ac ACCENT on YO UTH 

é say New ariety evue P _ ’ f > ; ~ 1 
ane AM B cathe 7 A with GLADYS GEORGE E wall nous tonihee of “Vin book Mineie” 
De t Riles with CONSTANCE CUMMINGS, NICHOLAS HANNEN 


DOUGLAS - BOMBAYO - ALPRED A new comedy by Lawrences 
BROWER - GAE FOSTER GIRL P te P , Mr. P IRENE PURCELL 


FREDDY MACK & ROXY 
& Boxy “A SMASH HIT “AND A BRAND NEW STAR.’ j } . - Soman and, ds. Gace at Meenbiin 
T y u, 43 St. 8 » tjroadway 
R O X Y Se to 3 2. HENRY MILLER’S Thea..W.43St. Evs.8.40. Mats.Thur.& Sat.2.30 PE YOUTH. bn. 1b See 2 ee 
Joc . 


& 50th St ANY SEA 
Te eee vane OF Tae natin —<= GILBERT MILLER presents 


mcuaRLie CHAN] |/NA CLAIRE «<0. 70 ziters” [ear irra a 


“There is no reason for not taking with Kenneth McKenna - Jessie Royce Landis 


” 
IN PARIS ak ae change.” Mary Philips - Walter Abel - Cecelia Loftus 
Rober: B The New ¥ ‘7 . — ' — 
LITTLE nearer. w. sith st. vac. 4.1551. EVENINGS AT $:40 MUSIC BOX THEATRE et teett a Sat ff 


WARNE R OLAND 3 Matinees Weekly: Wed., Thurs. &Sat. 2:40—NO MONDAY PERFORMANCES 
MAX GOKDON presents 


___RKO VAUDEVILLE The Musical Hit! 
SIMS and BAILEY “A masterpiece of | DERRR Beery WeaREn Das Aapee Son present Production conceived roa sees ~~ “HASSARD SHORT 
JACK PEPPER ||] ow Un SYBIL THORNDIKE || «THE GREAT WALTZ” 


a 
FRITZ & JEAN HUBERT p4 
and other RKO Acts LONGACRE in John Van Druten’s New Comedy Book by Moss Hart - Music by Johann Strauss - Dances by Albertina Rasch 


R Aibee —— en =" bal sor | 6th ve x 19th St. venings at 8:30, 
K ALBEE tres att. ate wee | THE DISTAFF SIDE ||| The CENTER THEATRE, 2 (355 iuchii 2800 32h 


THEATRE UNION’S GREAT HIT 
“A truly dramatic unfolding 
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BROOKLYN | and Sat., 2:4 | p ? ; pipe 
| LAST 2 WE i K S i with ESTELLE WINWOOD and VIOLA KEATS 00 Orchestra Seats Every Night at $2.20 

















ELISSA RICHARD 


LANDI + ARLEN + 2 HITS - BROOKLYN STRAND 


— 25¢ to 6 p. m. weekdays — Fulton Street and Rockwell Place — Midnight Show Saturday 





in “Enter Madame" in “Helldorado" 














Young Radicals Learn: to “Fly Away Home” 





The Week on the Stage 


By Joseph 


T. Shipley 





PARLOR RADICALS 


“FLY AWAY HOME.” By Dor- 
athy Bennett and Irving White. 
At the 48th Street. 

How quickly critical times can 
make parlor pranks turn pale is 
demonstrated in “Fly Away 
Home,” when “Lady-Bug” Nan 
Masters shows how well she knows 
a dog from a porcupine, She has 
brought up her children in best 
“American Mercury” tradition, 
that scoffing at the booboisie, that 
undermining of current morality, 
that skill at knocking down the 
straw bogies of society, which 
somehow offer little substantial] in 
their stead. But they are funny 
to look upon—almost quaint, today. 
And they are easy game for their 
father who, at first shocked by 
what he discovers, soon. truly 
Masters the situation. Mr. Masters, 





ard Capacity Week! ! 


CHAPAYEV 


“THE RED COMMANDER” 


“Vigorous, richly humor- 
ous, and renuinely hero- 
jc . . . a distinguished 
sercen offeringfi” 
Reatt Herald 
e 

held every 
highly effec- 

ee 


Richard 
Tribu 
“Interest is 
minute ... 
tive.” H.7.S 





Times. 


CAM EOQ—42 St. East of B’way 


Cent. from 9 a. m.——-Midnight Show Sat. 





PLACE 9f the NATION 


George Arliss 


as “THE 


| ron Duke” 


GB Preduction 


oO Stag 
“SILK-SATIN -CALICO- 


uf 





ALL THIS WEEK =~ 
FIRST NEW YORK SHOWING 


“BEHIND THE 
EVIDENCE” 


SHEILA MANNERS 
NORMAN FOSTER 


HAL SHERMAN 
SYBIL BOWAN 


and other RKO Acts 


* PALAC 


MUSIC 
PHILEARMONIC SYMPHONY 


TOSC ANINI. Conductor 
AT CARNEGIE HALL 
3:00 


Rev pichi 


B'way 


& 47St. 











This Afternoon at 


truck Strauss——Bach 

! r Ey ‘ 8:45 Aft. 3 

S st: GK OR PIATIGORSKY 

Handel, Custelnuevo—Tedes¢ Schubert 
sun Aft. at 3:00 
en Wagner 








‘successive business man of con- 
‘servative tendencies, has been in- 
| vited by his wife to be a guest at 
her second wedding; somewhat be- 
wildered, he journeys to Province- 
town for the happy occasion, and— 
what, ho! the family come to their 
several and collective senses. 

This is the better managed be- 
jeause Thomas Mitchell pauses in 
his many engagements as director 
(including this play) to play the 
role of Mr, Masters; and his jolly 
ways quite rout the poor Professor 
Sloan, whose radical theories are 
among the children’s choice acqui- 
sitions. Not always at the peak 
of its laughter or satire, this en- 


gaging comedy takes us back to 





Hope for the Children 


The first showing of The Junior 
Film Society will be held this Sat- 
urday, January 26th, at the New 
School for Social Research, 66 West 
12th Street. The program will in- 
clude “Smoky,” starring Will James, 
Irene Bentley and Victor Jory; 
“Miro-Ungaq,” the story of the 
sea-elephant; “Roaming the Neth- 
erlands,” “Mighty Atoms” and a 
color-carioon, “The Little Tin Sol- 
dier.” There will be two perform- 
ances, one at 11 a. m. and the other 
at 1 p. m. 

The Junior Film Society plans a 
repertory of childrens’ films 





the days when parlor radicalism 
was a harmless household sport, 
guaranteed to keep the young out 
of serious mischief. 
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appreciate the great 


has ever given us.” 


or hilariously funny.” 





—Naturally 
Metro-Goldwyn- 


* 


“Ye o¥& Xe Xe — One has to see the picture to 


went into the production.” 


“The most profoundly satisfying screen mani- 
pulation of a great novel that the camera 
“Scene after scene that is achingly beautiful 


CAPITO 


—Plus— 
An Unusual Capitol Stage Presentation 


OVER! 


Mayer presents 


and loving care that 
—Daily News 


—N. Y. Times 


—N. Y. World-Telegram 
B’WAY 
at 50th St. 
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“IT IS THE BEST OF ALL THE 
EXPEDITIONARY FILMS” ~—y. y. sw 
* 


MR. & MRS. MARTIN JOHNSON’S 


“BABOONA” 


AN. AERIAL EPIC OVER AFRICA 
° * 
“Continuously interesting” 


WAY 
42nd 


World-Telegram 


& 
ST. 




















Fabian’ s 


ox 


“Nimble 
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une 
Astaire N 


| “EVERGREEN” 


with JESSIE MATTHEWS 


A feminine Fred 
News 


winning 


' es xe 


FLATBUSH # NEVINS Bic New Vaudeville Bill*Revue 
SAMMY COHEN 


16 Girls—2 Bands 











"Bordertown" With Paul Muni ;was suggested by Carroll Graham’s 
Reopens Strand Theatre—Big | novel of the Mexican border, and 


List of Films to Follow 


The Strand Theatre, recon- 
structed and redecorated, reopened 
last Wednesday morning with 
“Bordertown,” the new Warner 
Bros, picture starring Paul Muni, 
as its first attraction. 


in which Paul Muni has a role 
said to be his most dramatic and 
powerful since “I Am a Fugitive 
from.a Chain Gang.” 

A notable series of attractions 
will follow “Bordertown” at the 
Strand. The first of these will be 


Bette Davis ;“Devil Dogs of the Air,” the first 


and Margaret Lindsay head the Cosmopolitan Production released 


supporting cast in this film, which i by 


Warner’ Bros 





20m 


CENTURY 
PICTURE 


nd BIG 
WEEK 








NowPlaying at the CRITERION THEATRE 


Production of °*5: 
Classic with 
Conrad Veidt 
Giving Out- 
standing Per- 
formance” gat™ 
—FILM DAILY 


pictures of 


BROADWAY AT 44th ST. 


“It is highly commended as one of the really great 
the year.” Selected Motion Picture 
Magazine published by the Will Hays Office. 


“It ranks as one of the most pretentious film pro- 
ductions ever attempted—opened at Criterion Friday 
and on First Four days broke attendance records of 


house for 38 years”—variety 


OLYMPIC PICTURES CorRP 








PAUL MUNI RE-OPENS THE NEW STRAND 


in Warner Bros. Terrific "Bordertown" with Bette Davis — Broadway and 47th St. — 25¢ to 1 p. m. weekdays — Midnight Show Every Night 








729-7" AVE. N.Y. a 


